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Community service. In California, it’s 
what sets the Daily News of Los Angeles 
apart from every other newspaper. And 
this year, for our special in-depth series 
on the potentially dangerous practices of 
a local nuclear research facility, we’re 
proud to have been named first-place 
winner of the 1989 Outstanding 
Community Service award from the 
California Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

This marks the third time in the last 
five years that our newspaper has won 
this prestigious honor. In addition, the 


Daily News captured first-place honors 
for Best Editorial Pages in California (in 
the 75,001 and above circulation 
category). 

These awards represent the state’s 
highest achievement in journalistic 
excellence and signify our ongoing 
commitment to improving the quality of 
life in the communities we serve. They 
also explain why more and more people 
in the San Fernando and neighboring 
Valleys are choosing the Daily News first 
for accurate, in-depth coverage of the 
news that affects them at home. 


California’s fastest-growing newspaper. 


Daily News 
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The nation’s 
newspaper to wat 


for the’90s 


—Washington Journalism Review 
6th Annual Reader Poll 


The Los Angeles Times is pleased and honored to learn that the 
Washington Journalism Review’s 6th Annual Readers’ Poll has named 
The Times “the newspaper to watch for the 90s.” We are proud to 
accept this valued tribute from our peers. . .and eager to meet the 
challenge for the future it represents. 
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Integrated Inserting Systems 


The Latest Technology for Daily and Sunday Inserting 


GMA — the leader in 
engineering and technical 
innovation for newspaper 
mailrooms — has developed 
the latest, state-of-the-art 
production system for on-line 
inserting of your daily or 
Sunday newspaper...at press 
speeds. 


This high-speed inserting 
system integrates several 
patented GMA-designed 
products to provide a highly 
flexible and cost-effective 
system for small, medium- 
sized and large metropolitan 
dailies. 


Individual jackets up to 160 
broadsheet pages are 
conveyed directly from the 
press to the pocket of the High 


Corporate Headquarters and Sales 

11 Main Street, Southborough, MA 01772 
Tel. 508-481-8562 

FAX 508-485-2060 


Speed SLS-1000® inserter, 
utilizing GMA’s high quality, 
advanced design NEWS- 
GRIP ™ Single Gripper 
Conveyor and the high 
performance PRESS-TO- 
POCKET ™ (PTP) Inserting 
System. GMA’s AUTOMATIC 
HOPPER LOADER (AF 100) 
further enhances the system 
with high-speed feeding of 
pre-printed inserts into the 
main jacket. 


As a primary example of 
engineering and technical 
leadership, GMA has 


the 
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introduced the LINE 
STORAGE SYSTEM ™ as a 
valuable option for Integrated 
Inserting Systems, providing 
pre-printed insert storage and 
retrieval, and automatic 
buffering capability. 


The High Speed SLS-1000® 
inserter, which is the foun- 
dation of GMA’s Integrated 
Inserting Systems, has been 
installed in over 300 news- 
papers in the United States, 
Canada, Europe and Australia. 


For the answer to your 
growing daily and Sunday 
inserting requirements, 
contact GMA — the leader in 
technical innovation for 
today’s changing newspaper 
mailroom. 


Manufacturing and Engineering 

2980 Avenue B, Bethlehem, PA 18017 
Tel. 215-694-9494 

FAX 215-694-0776 











4 Ways to Increase 
Revenue in 1990 
Through Selling Against 
the Yellow Pages 


¢ Retailer/Merchant Workshops 


Allows our trainer to do the selling for you 
in a group workshop for business people. 


e Professional Service Workshops 


Pioneer business from categories that spend 
most of their budget on yellow pages. 


e Field Selling/Training 


Produces revenue immediately and sells 
your staff on how well the concept works. 


e Videotape Package 


The same technique-oriented training we 
provide on a live basis for a small fraction 
of the price. 


1-800-255-9784 


Outside USA call 
(206) 254-5600 


American 
Consulting 


Division of Wasserood, Inc. 
1818 SE Mill Plain Blvd. Ste 311 Vancouver, WA 9868 
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MARCH 
5-7—Inter American Press Association, Managua, Nicaragua, Inter-Conti- 
nental Hotel. 
5-9—Newspapers in Education Week. 
7-11—Association of Free Community Papers, Mid-Winter Conference, 
Ritz Carlton, Rancho Mirage, Calif. 
8-11—SNPA and SNPA Foundation Leadership, Mid-Winter Meeting, Key 
Largo, Fla. 
14-16—NENA Winter Convention, Westin Hotel, Boston. 
14-17—National Newspaper Association, Annual Government Affairs Con- 
ference, Hyatt Regency, Washington, D.C. 
15-17—Independent Free Papers of America, Spring Conference, St. Louis 
Airport Mariott Hotel. 
16-18—Foundation for American Communications, Environmental Issues in 
California: Setting the Nation's Agenda, Alsilomar Conference Cen- 
ter, Pacific Grove, Calif. 
16-18—National Conference on Advanced Investigative Methods for Jour- 
nalists, Sponsored by Indiana University School of Journalism—indi- 
anapolis, IU National Institute for Advanced Reporting, and National 
Investigative Reporters and Editors, University Place Conference 
Center and Hotel, Indianapolis. 
18-20—SNPA Newspaper Operations Conference and Trade Show, Hyatt 
Westshore Hotel, Tampa. 
19-21—American Association of Independent News Distributors, Spring 
Conference and Seminar, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
23-25—Society of Professional Journalists, Regional Convention, New 
Haven Park Plaza and Yale University. 
28-30—America East Operations Conference, Hershey Lodge & Convention 
Center, Hershey, Pa. 
30-31—Wisconsin News Photographers Association Convention, Contest 
and Seminar, Sheraton Hotel and Convention Center, Racine. 
APRIL 
3-6—American Society of Newspaper Editors, Convention, J.W. Marriott 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
4-6—Suburban Newspapers of America, Advertising Conference, Shera- 
ton Centre, Toronto. 
6-8—Ohio News Photographers Association, Annual Convention, Hilton 
East, Columbus. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


MARCH 
9—PNPA Foundation, Press Center Seminar, In-Depth Reporting, Har- 
risburg. 
11-14—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Improving Customer Service, Myrtle 
Beach, S.C. 
11-16—American Press Institute, Developing Management Skills, Reston, 


18-21—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Basic Computer Graphics, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

18-23—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, News & Informational 
Graphics, St. Petersburg. 

18-23—American Press Institute, The Role of the Investigative Reporter, 
Reston, Va. 

21-22—NENA Workshop, Display Advertising Sales, Marriott Hotel, Pea- 
body, Mass. 

22-23—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Classified Advertising Semi- 
nar, Indianapolis. 

23-25—Mid America Press Institute, Pagination and the New Technology, 
Clarion Hotel, St. Louis. 

25-30—American Press Insitute, Management of the Weekly Newspaper, 
Reston, Va. 

28—NENA Workshop, Labor and Employment Law, Marriott Hotel, West- 
borough, Mass. 
29—NENA Opinion and Editorial Writing Workshop, Park West Hotel and 

Club, Marlborough, Mass. 

29-31—NPPA, 9th Annual Northern Short Course Workshop and Seminar in 
Contemporary Photojournalism, Sheraton Inn, Bradley Airport, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

30-31—Colorado State University Seminar for Colorado Newspaper Writers 
on Special Projects and Feature Reporting, Sponsored by the Gan- 
nett Foundation, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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THE PAGINATION 
ALTERNATIVE 


In our opinion, to survive in the 1990s, many newspa- 
pers in competitive markets must make a choice: Hire more 
employees in the manufacturing operation . . . or change the 
way they manufacture. 

Newspapers face a crisis precipitated by sluggish growth 
in the number of households buying newspapers and loss of 
advertising market share to competitive media. Some are 
meeting the challenge through creative solutions such as 
zoning. But zoning creates a new set of challenges. One is 
page count explosion. A 96-page newspaper becomes a 
208-page newspaper when 16 of those pages are produced 
across eight zones. 

Time is the key dimension that complicates a newspa- 
per’s ability to manage the additional pages that come from 
zoning. Deadlines, driven by press runs, compress newspa- 
per manufacturing into short, high-volume periods of peak 
production. During these times, newspapers approach the 
capacity of their production systems. 

Automating the manufacturing process should save time 
and, therefore, money. And it does — to a point. When news- 
papers bought automated typesetting systems, they were 
able to cut composing room staff by as much as 80 percent 
and never miss a deadline. Automation, however, did not 
change the basic newspaper manufacturing model. 

Now, newspapers facing the page count challenge must 
make a choice among three production alternatives. Two 
low-volume strategies attempt to respond to the increase in 
pages without radically increasing the capacity of the pro- 
duction process. They avoid production peaks instead of ad- 
justing to them: 

Staggered production uses advanced sections and 
spreads the production cycle over a longer time. The number 
of live pages remains constant. This method precludes ac- 
ceptance of late-breaking news or late ads. 

Straight-line production controls peak production by 
minimizing the number of live pages produced near or at 
deadline. A majority of the paper is completed early in the 
production cycle, allowing a steady flow of pages throughout 
the process. Although it accommodates a moderate increase 
in the number of pages produced, it reduces the number of 
pages available for late ads or breaking news. 

The third strategy, high-volume production, radically in- 
creases the capacity of the process to meet the high page 
volume of peak production. This strategy accommodates a 
large increase in page volume and supports a large number of 
live pages during peak production periods. 

Regardless of the production strategy cho- 
sen, newspapers have only three options for in- 


Bie 


creasing production capacity: Increase composing room 
production, implement serial (back-end) pagination, or use 
parallel pagination. 

Increasing composing room production capacity by 
adding staff or overtime is costly. Furthermore, newspapers 
that zone and choose this strategy may find themselves out- 
growing the space in their composing rooms. 

Serial, or back-end, pagination doesn’t require a com- 
posing room. Suitable in environments in which one person 
holds complete responsibility for the page, it works well in 
both staggered and straight-line production environments. 
But it has limited effectiveness because it requires the flow of 
text prior to output or before a page can be laid out. This 
causes problems in coordinating page production with the 
availability of live elements. 

Parallel production systems also allow for newspaper pro- 
duction without the composing room, but are most appropri- 
ate in environments in which layout and copy are controlled 
by different people. 

In parallel pagination systems, the applications software 
is closely integrated with a database capable of holding large 
amounts of editorial, advertising and physical (news hole) in- 
formation. The applications software enters and extracts in- 
formation from the database in real time to provide an 
overview of all editions and zones from both an editorial and 
advertising perspective. Space on a page can be assigned to 
stories that are unwritten or to ads not yet prepared. Unlike 
serial pagination, zoned pages are made up before all the el- 
ements are complete. 

With parallel production, the system manages the merg- 
ing of layout with late stories and ads during peak production 
times. This process provides a number of benefits: 

Editorial and advertising elements are processed simul- 
taneously. Multiple users and departments may work on a 
single page concurrently and late changes are easier to make. 

The ability to work on multiple zoned pages, sharing 
common elements and page geometry in parallel, is 
provided. 

The ability to “marry” pages and output them directly to 
print, which is especially important for tabloids, is also 
provided. 

The key to success for newspapers in competitive mar- 
kets is to select the most flexible manufacturing strategy and 
control production and labor costs. 

In our opinion, vendors must address the 
page count explosion by delivering cost-effective 
pagination systems that solve complex produc- 
tion problems. 
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Editorial workshop 


The 4th Estate 





By Roy H. Copperud 


Quote and unquote No. 691 


“They lounged around the ‘dorms’ until 12:30, playing 
dominoes, writing letters, watching.” 

One of the things that marks newspaper writing is 
squeamishness indicated by overuse of the so-called apo- 
logetic quotation mark. The consensus of authorities on 
this subject is: do not apologize — forthrightly use what- 
ever is called for. There is no reason why dorms, a per- 
fectly legitimate and understandable clipped form (of dor- 
mitories) should be enclosed in quotation marks. 

“He was listed as a member of that uttermost ‘inmost’ 
crowd of fashionable elite...” Why the quotes around 
inmost? It’s a perfectly good, standard word, and seems to 
have been used literally. 

Another such: “Neither can he explain his work, which, 
in ‘free verse’ or traditional forms, is. . .” Why the quotes 
around a literal, explicit descriptive like free verse? 

The test for apologetic quotation marks is: leave them 
off and decide whether the meaning is affected. 

* * * 

A picture showed a Boy Scout giving directions to a blind 
woman with a Seeing Eye dog. The Scout was pointing in 
the direction the woman should take. A critic wanted to 
know how a blind person could benefit from a direction 
indicated by pointing. Still, the boy may have been point- 
ing for the benefit of the dog, but the dog, evidently one of 
those publicity hounds we hear so much about, was look- 
ing straight into the camera and the boy was behind him. 

c* .s 

“... doubts are being expressed by qualified 
experts. . .” One who is not qualified is not expert. A 
common redundancy, which in fact has a weakening 
effect. 


* * * 


“Jones will head up the bureau designated to handle the 
program.” Head up is a disagreeable redundancy for 
head. Acomparatively new expression along these lines is 
listen up, which may be intended to contribute emphasis. 
Fortunately, it appears to be confined so far to speech. 

* * * 


“We can now place a child with a cleft palate, a hair lip, 
with limited vision, or. . .” What’s a hair lip? asks a 
critic. Should have been a harelip. Does criticism ever 
help? It seems to have driven out that disagreeable 
expression mongolian idiot in favor of Down’s syndrome. 

* * * 


“They do not mean the withdrawal must take place as a 
precondition to discussions.” Precondition apparently 
was invented by someone who does not know what condi- 
tion means: something that restricts or qualifies something 
else, in this context. 


* * * 


“.. . they urged that the city’s 3,000-man police force 
be beefed-up by more than 100 men.” The hyphen in 
beefed up is wrong; it is a verbal phrase like fed up, turned 
over, sawed through. Distinguish between these and 
modifiers as in a beefed-up force, which properly take the 
hyphen. 
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By Doug Borgstedt 
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" THE PRESIDENT SUGGESTS THAT YOU GENTLEMEN USE A 
FOLLOW-UP PLANE FROM NOW ON-“ 


About Awards 


NPPA/Nikon award. John Kaplan, a photographer for 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, has been chosen the winner of 
the 1990 National Press Photographers Association/Nikon 
Documentary Sabbatical Award. He will receive a $15,000 
grant to continue work on his photographic essay, 
“Twenty-one,” during a three-month sabbatical. 





Polk awards. Long Island University’s annual George 
Polk Awards in Journalism were recently announced. The 
newspaper winners were: 

Career Award, Fred Hechinger of the New York Times; 
Foreign Reporting, Nicholas Kristof and Sheryl! WuDunn 
of the New York Times; International Reporting, Stephen 
Engelberg and Michael R. Gordon of the New York 
Times; National Reporting, Rick Atkinson of the 
Washington Post; Political Reporting, Andrew Melny- 
kovych of the Casper (Wyo.) Star-Tribune; Regional 
Reporting, Miranda Ewell and David Schrieberg of the 
San Jose (Calif.) Mercury News; Local Reporting, the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant; and Medical Reporting, John 
Crewdson of the Chicago Tribune. 


in brief 


Ruling in Newhouse tax case 


As E&P went to press this week, a U.S. Tax Court 
judge in Washington, D.C., sustained the position of the 
Newhouse estate with respect to the value of the common 
stock held by the late Samuel Newhouse Sr. in various 
Newhouse properties, rejecting a claim by the Internal 
Revenue Service that the family owes hundreds millions 
of dollars in estate taxes, according to a Newhouse attor- 
ney from Dow, Lohnes & Albertson. A full account of the 
ruling will appear in next week’s E&P. 
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The flexo newspaper pr 


makes I better. 


How Motter 


You can spot the leader in any 
industry by how many technological 
breakthroughs it has to its credit. 
Motter has led the industry with such 
pioneering ‘‘firsts’’ as: first news 
flexo unit in daily production (1982); 
first four-color flexo printing (1983); 
first integrated wash-up system 
(1986); first use of double truck flexo 
plate (1987). In addition there is a 
long list of other ‘‘firsts’’ from 
which we’ ve selected only the most 


significant to mention here. 


Industry *‘firsts’’ 
are the direct result of 

consistent and on- 
going Research and 


grams. Nowhere is 
this more evident 
than in our exhaus- 
tive examination of 
all the flexographic 
parameters. Working 
closely with over sixty suppliers for 
nearly three years, Motter painstak- 
ingly tested the variables in anilox 
rolls, plates, inks and newsprint. The 
payoff was a wealth of technological 
data which we have applied in sim- 
plifying and improving the sophisti- 
cation and ease of operation of our 
superb fourth generation Motterflex 
press. 





The expertise derived 


6/83 First live flexo press demonstration 
at ANPA/TEC 

1984 Printed with optimized flexo 
gradation curves 

6/84 Still only press manufacturer to 
print live at ANPA/TEC 

7/84 Longest continuous use of flexo 
printing units— Still in use 

7/84 First newspaper flexo half deck in 
daily production 

7/84 First commercially acceptable flexo 
unit 

12/84 First use of trolleys on the impres- 

sion cylinder 

1/85 First use of .058” cushions 

6/85 Still only press manufacturer to 
print live at ANPA/TEC 

6/85 First public demo of a split foun- 
tain 

5/86 First 3-color unit 

6/86 Tested first plastic doctor blades 

6/86 First (and only) testing of a ceramic 
test band anilox 

6/86 First 5-couple stack for 4/1 color 
from one unit position 

6/86 First unit with a fixed impression 
cylinder for tension and registra- 
tion control 

7/86 First production use of ceramic ani- 
lox cylinders—Original cylinder 
still in use 

6/87 Still only press manufacturer to 
print live at ANPA/TEC 

7/87 First toolless universal (steel and 
mylar) plate lock-up 





from this ongoing research 
is what makes Motter 
more than just a sup- 

plier of printing equip- 
ment. It has won for. 

us the position of 


| msn, 


igieouy feader in flexo printing 


for newspapers. And you can be 
sure that we are fully committed 
to maintaining that leadership role. 


We are pleased to announce 
tnat we are in the process of combin- 
ing the Motter large press opera- 
tions at York with the double 
width operations of Publishers 
Equipment Corporation in Rock- 
ford, Illinois. Each group will 
continue as a division of a new 
subsidiary of PEC named Motter 
Corporation. The resulting firm’s 
size and strength will bring in- 
creased capabilities for service 
to the industry and an exciting 
portfolio of products to the world- 
wide market. 


MOTTER 


PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Web-Fed Printing Equipment 





PO. Box 1562 @ York, PA 17405 @ 717-755-1071 
Visit our booths at: SNPA, March 18-20, 1990 


America East, March 28-30, 1990 
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NIE — learning to read 


Newspapers in Education, being celebrated this week, has gone 
international. Mexico City had an NIE seminar last fall and FIEJ — 
International Newspaper Publishers Association — recently com- 
pleted a session in Vienna. Out of the latter meeting has come a 
Swedish study which E&P, on Page 38 of this issue, reports some 
“stunning” results in the use of newspapers to teach children to read. 

In brief, the study showed that children learned to read better and 
more quickly with newspapers than they did through conventional 
textbooks. 

Ake W. Edfeldt, professor of educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, told FIEJ that his three-year study showed 
that children in grades 1-3, 4-6 and 7-9 who learned how to read and 
did their developmental reading using three of the main Stockholm 
newspapers “surpassed the control children (who were taught the 
same way but used conventional readers and textbooks) with be- 
tween half a school year and a full school year in reading develop- 
ment.” In other comparisons, the advantage of the newspaper- 
taught children doubled, he said. 

Other positive results from learning to read with newspapers, 
Prof. Edfeldt reported were: the children showed a generally in- 
creased inclination to read; their spelling ability increased; their 
essay-writing abilities improved; and parents showed a new and 
genuine interest in their children’s schoolwork. 

These results are more than stunning, they are spectacular. If 
there are any doubters left who question the value of using newspa- 
pers in education, this should convince them. It should be particular- 
ly impressive to educators who are being pressed into accepting 
television as a teaching method in the classroom, even with commer- 
cials, which will do absolutely nothing to help children learn to read. 


Open season for hoaxes 


Two more instances of hoaxes perpetrated against newspapers 
shows how vulnerable all newspapers are to the determined and 
well-organized prankster. Recently a well-known hoaxer in New 
York City passed off a professional model as the winner of multi- 
million-dollar lottery. One newspaper bit on it, and he got his name in 
the paper, which is probably what he wanted all along. 

In the Twin Cities last week, a clever imposter represented him- 
self to a reporter over the telephone as a bank president and got his 
phony story published. About the same time, the classified depart- 
ments of two newspapers in Houston were victimized by a prankster 
who took out ads that were clearly racist and used the phone number 
of the local NAACP. These hoaxers remain unknown. E&P’s stories 
spell out the details in this issue. 

These incidents should alert all editors and ad executives that their 
news and advertising procedures must be reviewed to prevent this 
sort of thing in the future. If they don’t, they will find themselves 
being taken advantage of more and more by the hoaxers, professional 
as well as amateur. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Missed the point 


I saw your story about the Eugene 
(Ore.) Register-Guard’ s triumph over 
what the paper viewed as an ad turf 
raid by an unnamed direct mail outfit 
(E&P, Dec. 30, 1989). 

Your reporter Mr. Stein seemed to 
miss the irony in the method the 
Register-Guard used to strike back — 
it created a brochure, one of the basic 
tools of direct response marketing. 
Mr. Stein didn’t tell us how the bro- 
chure reached the Register-Guard’s 
clients. Could it have been mailed to 
them? 

The truth is, newspapers don’t 
necessarily need to be threatened by 
direct mail. The smart corporate 
advertising director knows that direct 
mail is only part of an advertising 
strategy that can, and often should, 
include media display ads, depending 
on the nature of the business and the 
customers he or she wants to reach. 
There is no real reason for newspa- 
pers to lose advertising to direct mail, 
and no real basis for newspaper hos- 
tility. 

Furthermore, savvy newspaper 
marketing executives know they can 
sell their ad space and subscriptions 
economically and successfully by 
direct mail. Experience shows that 
sending a letter and following up with 
a call produces more sales than the 
cold call alone. 


JASON VAIL 


Mencken’s views 
were always known 


Your editorial of Jan. 20 question- 
ing the wisdom of Tim Giago’s deci- 
sion to return his H.L. Mencken 
Writing Award says that Mencken 
didn’t publish his racist views in his 
lifetime. 

The hell he didn’t. 

In his Treatise on the Gods, 
Mencken had this to say in unfavor- 
ably contrasting the Jews “as the 
modern world knows them” with 
their ancestors of biblical times: 

“The Jews could be put down very 
plausibly as the most unpleasant race 
ever heard of. As commonly encoun- 
tered, they lack many of the qualities 
that mark the civilized man: courage, 
dignity, incorruptibility, ease, confi- 
dence. They have vanity without 
pride, voluptuousness without taste, 
and learning without wisdom. Their 
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fortitude, such as it is, is wasted upon 
puerile objects, and their charity is 
mainly only a form of display.” 

Mencken committed these “civil- 
ized” sentiments to print in 1930, or 
around the same time Hitler was pre- 
paring to demonstrate to the world 
their logical consequences. The ques- 
tion, then, isn’t whether Giago was 
right to return his Mencken award, it 
is why other recipients of the award 
haven’t chosen to imitate Giago’s 
example. 


STEPHEN BAILY 


In praise of 
electronic 
photo archives 


As a newspaper librarian I found it 
disturbing that the Associated Press 
electronic darkroom was referred to 
as “the last link in the all-digital 
PhotoStream.” I believe the elec- 
tronic photo archive is. 

With up to 40% of the pictures used 
in a daily newspaper retrieved from 
library archives, it seems to be “put- 
ting the cart before the horse” to 
install hundreds of electronic picture 
desks before an electronic archiving 
system or service is worked out. 

To describe the archiving project as 
“the next one over the horizon,” as 
John Reid of AP did, is not going to 
satisfy the photo editor on deadline. 





Printing out numerous wire photos 
for filing in the library defeats the 
purpose and the savings offered by 
the electronic darkroom. 


RICHARD GEIGER 


Congratulations 


I would like to congratulate Editor 
& Publisher tor your editorial “Inter- 
national Literacy Year” (Feb. 3, 
1990). The information which you 
conveyed to your readers concerning 
the nearly | billion people on earth 
who cannot read and write is impor- 
tant for.everyone to know. 

The leading force for literacy in the 
United States now is the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
with its more than 300 newspapers 
sponsoring or conducting literacy 
programs. The development, which 
your editorial reports, that the 
National Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the black newspaper 
publishers group, has also become 
involved, is welcome indeed. 

UNESCO is the lead agency for the 
U.N.’s International Literacy Year 
1990 and we would be most willing to 
offer material to any newspaper 
which would like to have it. 


ANDRI ISAKSSON 


(Isaksson is director, UNESCO liai- 
son office with the United Nations.) 
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In a mission set for launch 
Monday, shuttle astronauts 
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IT’S NO LONGER NEW YORK CITY’S 
BEST KEPT SECRET. 


Everybody is discovering Staten Island. In fact, it’s the only county in New York City that’s 
growing . . . in population, with over 400,000 people . . . and in the last three years almost 
one-third of the city’s total housing gain of 37,000 units came from Staten Island. 

Affluent people have discovered Staten Island! Nearly 50% have attended college. The 
median EBI per household is $36,133, New \ ork City’s highest. Almost 70% are homeowners, 
and Staten Island is New York City’s youngest county with a median age of 32.8 years. 

There’s one part of Staten Island that’s never been a secret . . . the STATEN ISLAND 
ADVANCE .. . with a readership penetration of nine out of ten adults. 

For an in-depth analysis of this booming market ask for the Staten Island Market Study, call 
(718) 981-1234 ext. 2504. 
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‘Political relations’ fund approved 


Behind closed doors 


California Newspaper Publishers Association bars press from 
board meeting that had been open to coverage for several years 


By M.L. Stein 


The board of directors of the Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation voted to retain a controversial 
“political relations” fund despite a 
strong recommendation by seven for- 
mer CNPA presidents that it be dis- 
continued. 

A move to delete the fund from the 
1990-91 budget was defeated “over- 
whelmingly,” according to incoming 
CNPA president Dick Blankenburg 
and other board members. 

The vote was taken at the board’s 
meeting during CNPA’s 102nd annual 
convention at Coronado Feb. 15-17. 

Before the meeting began, this E&P 
reporter, who had covered the organi- 
zation’s board meetings for several 
years, was asked to leave the room by 
CNPA general manager and general 
counsel Michael B. Dorais. 

Dorais said he was carrying out 
Blankenburg’s instructions in keep- 
ing with a new policy of restricting 
board meetings to directors and 
active CNPA members. 

E&P learned later that a decision to 
bar the working press from board 
meetings was made at a CNPA execu- 
tive committee meeting in December, 
at which a previous E&P article about 
the fund was discussed. 

Blankenburg and Phelps Dewey, 
CNPA’s immediate past president, 
are members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The long-smoldering issue of 
CNPA’s political fund previously 
flared up at a November board meet- 
ing when former director Bruce B. 
Brugmann called for an immediate 
vote to eliminate it. The request was 
turned down by Dewey, then presi- 
dent, who is assistant publisher of the 
San Francisco Chronicle (E&P, Dec. 
2, 1989). 

Approved by the board in 1984, the 
$9,995 fund is administered and doled 
out by Dorais, mainly as contribu- 





tions to political fund-raising events 
in Sacramento. Dorais has contended 
the money is a necessary tool for his 
lobbying activities on CNPA’s behalf. 

Last year, the fund was listed in the 
budget as “promotion.” In the new 
budget it is under the heading of 
“political relations.” 

The fund was not on the board’s 
agenda for its Feb. 17 meeting, but 
was introduced by member William 
S. Johnson, publisher of the Palo Alto 
Weekly. 

Copies of the letter from the former 
CNPA presidents had been given to 
each director before the meeting. 

The letter states: “We, the under- 
signed, past presidents of CNPA, 
strongly recommend that the CNPA 





rassing to our respected organization, 
is absolutely unnecessary and should 
be immediately discontinued.” 

It was signed by Newton Wallace, 
president in 1964; J. Hart Clinton, 
1969; Deane Funk, 1975; Allen P. 
McCombs, 1982; Everett E. Bey, 
1984; Harvey C. McGee, 1985; and 
Rowland K. Rebele, 1988. 

The fund also has drawn criticism 
from Lynn O. Matthews, publisher of 
the Santa Rosa Press Democrat, 
whose letter to all CNPA directors 
last year said its creation represented 
“poor judgment on the part of the 
board and an action of questionable 
ethics on the part of CNPA.” 

A week before the Coronado con- 
vention, Matthews mailed another 





“We feel this practice of political contribution is 
demeaning and embarrassing to our respected 
organization, is absolutely unnecessary and should be 


immediately discontinued.” 





board of directors delete from its pro- 
posed 1990 budget the controversial 
item concerning CNPA contributions 
to politicians, sometimes referred to 
as the ‘political slush fund.’ 

“Last year, $9,995 was budgeted 
for this item, hidden as ‘promotion’ 
for the CNPA directory, which we 
consider to be a fiscal falsity and rep- 
rehensible. 

“To our knowledge, no other state 
press association, neither NNA nor 
ANPA, participates in this type of 
activity, i.e.: offering direct or indi- 
rect monetary or other contributions 
to political figures or political cam- 
paigns, some of whose actions, 
causes and philosophies we disagree 
with personally or in the editorial col- 
umns of our newspapers. 

¢“We feel this practice of political 
contribution is demeaning and embar- 





letter to board members in which he 
said of CNPA’s political contribu- 
tions: “The one question that comes 
to my mind is, How can we ask politi- 
cians to refrain from accepting spe- 
cial-interest money and pass legisla- 
tion restricting such activities when 
we, ourselves, are involved in similar 
practices?” 

He expressed hope that the direc- 
tors would vote for a policy change at 
its Coronado conclave. 

Johnson told E&P that, following 
the voice vote, he asked for a roll-call 
vote, which Blankenburg refused. 

“IT thought the vote should be on 
the record,” Johnson observed. 

When the meeting ended, Blanken- 
burg, publisher of the twice-weekly 
Five Cities Times-Press Recorder in 
Arroyo Grande, said in an interview 

(Continued on page 10) 
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that he saw no need for a roll-call vote 
because of the “overwhelming” num- 
ber of directors who voted against 
deletion. 

“I don’t think the fund is a dead 
issue,” Johnson said. “It came up 
late in the meeting and there was little 
discussion.” 

Johnson added that he would have 
brought up the fund even if the past 
presidents’ letter had not been distrib- 
uted. 

“My personal view is that the fund 
should be removed,” he stated. “It 
leads to all kinds of concerns. Tickets 
to fund-raising events does not strike 
me as being in our best interests.” 

Bey, who carried the letter to the 
convention, was tight-lipped about 
the outcome. 

“I’m still opposed to the fund,” he 
remarked. “We presented it to them 
and it was their decision.” 

Like Johnson, Rebele, publisher of 
the Paradise Post, predicted that, 
despite the vote, the fund issue will 
surface again within CNPA. 

“There is a strong minority of 
publishers in the state who feel it 
should be removed from the budget,” 
he added. “I believe newspapers are 
editorially in favor of campaign 
reform and ethics in government. For 
us to be giving $9,995 to legislators 
denies that principle and makes a 
mockery of our editorial support for 
campaign reform. 

“Mike [Dorais] feels he needs the 
money for access — a way of getting 
to speak to legislators. As a practical 
matter this may be true, but we must 
push hard to get those legislators to 
treat constituents equally. If we don’t 
do that, there won’t be campaign 
reform. If we’re not in the front line 
for reform, who will be?” 

Brugmann, editor and publisher of 
the alternative San Francisco Bay 
Guardian, who sat in the meeting as a 
spectator, seethed over the vote. 

“They acted like a bunch of dum- 
mies sitting at the knee of Mike 
Dorais,” he said of the board’s 
action. “They are openly supporting 
a political slush fund. What kind of 
ethical standard does this set for their 
editors and reporters? They are mak- 
ing innocent journalists pay for a slice 
of the sleaze in Sacramento.” 

Brugmann also charged that he was 
“kicked off” the board after serving a 
two-year term because of his opposi- 
tion to the political fund and a move 
by CNPA officers to weigh the 
board’s makeup in favor of chain- 








Bruce Brugmann 
Editor and publisher of the San 
Francisco Bay Guardian was in the 
forefront of the dispute over CNPA’s 
political relations fund. 
Photo by Lew Merrim 


owned publishers. This was denied by 
outgoing president Dewey. 

Prior to the convention, Brugmann 
fired off a series of protest letters to 
Dewey and other board members. In 
one, he wrote that he “and others 
resent the way you [Dewey] as presi- 
dent jiggered” the composition of the 
nominating committee for officers 
and directors. 

He and other “independent- 
minded publishers” on the previous 
board got the “JOA boot,” Brug- 
mann continued. 

This was a reference to Dewey’s 
paper, the Chronicle, which has a 
joint operating agreement with the 
San Francisco Examiner. 





“They are making 
innocent journalists pay 
for a slice of the sleaze 
in Sacramento.” 





Brugmann brought up the com- 
plaint at a CNPA business meeting 
during the convention. 

“A lot of us are disturbed by the 
nominating process,” Brugmann 
said. He contended the process, as 
conducted by Dewey, was a violation 
of CNPA’s bylaws and that Dewey’s 
appointment of himself as chairman 
of the nominating committee, 
although not illegal, was a “breach of 
CNPA custom.” 

Brugmann complained that chain 
representatives outnumber indepen- 
dents, and dailies outnumber week- 
lies on the new board. 

Of the 33 new board members, 17 





represent chain newspapers, accord- 
ing to an E&P count. Eighteen direc- 
tors are from dailies and 15 from 
weeklies. 

Dewey denied there had been any 
bylaw violation or that there was any 
“railroad job” in the nominations, all 
of which were approved at the meet- 
ing. 
“It’s the nature of the member- 
ship,” Dewey explained. “It’s virtu- 
ally impossible these days to find 
directors who are not members of a 
group.” 

Dewey also claimed it was tradi- 
tional for the outgoing president to 
name a nominating committee. He 
added that board appointments are 
for one year and that two years is the 
normal maximum time for service. 

“Nobody was kicked off the 
board,” he continued. 

Johnson, who also publishes an 
alternative newspaper, said in the 
interview that he does not support 
Brugmann’s contention that the new 
board was stacked in favor of chains. 

“I do not see any sinister effort to 
have the board take on more chains,” 
he commented. “What we are seeing 
in California is an evolution of owner- 
ship that is reflected in our member- 
ship. Bruce has raised issues I’m con- 
cerned about, but this is not one of 
them.” 


Coverage of women 
by papers no better 


Aresearcher from the University of 
Missouri-Columbia has found that 
coverage of women in newspapers is 
not much better than it was a century 


ago. 

Studying 180 randomly selected 
articles from 1885 and 1985 editions of 
the New York Times, Lee Jolliffe, 
assistant professor of journalism, 
found that among the initial 30 issues 
from 1985, nine contained no stories 
focusing on individuals that were 
about women. All 30 of the 1885 
issues contained at least one story 
about women. 

In addition, she found that in the 
1985 sample, men were named by 
their job titles and last names 50% of 
the time, whereas women were re- 
ferred to this way only 1% of the time. 


Revised biz section 


The Rocky Mountain News of Den- 
ver has introduced a revised business 
section, which includes the addition 
of four staffers, a doubling of the 
space allotted for the section, and 
moving it to a more prominent posi- 
tion within the tabloid. 
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Contracts expire in St. Louis 
Six unions at odds with Post-Dispatch management 


By Staci Kramer 


Contracts for six of the 11 unions at 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch expired 
at midnight Wednesday, Feb. 28, 
leaving nearly 80% of the newspa- 
per’s 1,300-plus employees without a 
contract. 

The unions include the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; GCIU #38N; St. Louis 
Mailers #3; St. Louis Newspaper 
Guild, Local #47; GCIU Local 505 
(platemakers); and Paperhandlers 
Union, #16. The Guild is the largest 
union, with over 600 members. 

Pulitzer Publishing Co. manage- 
ment said the company’s survival is at 
stake due to a declining retail market, 
competition from area publications 
operated by Ralph Ingersoll II, and 
direct mail. 

The unions so far have refused the 
company’s demands for greater man- 
agement rights, drug-testing, more 
exempt personnel and manning 
changes. 

One clause protested strongly by 
the Guild is a so-called morality 
clause that could allow the company 
to refuse sick leave benefits to 
employees contracting AIDS through 
homosexual encounters or anyone 
with a venereal disease. 

The company’s proposal for a two- 
tier wage system in the newsroom is 
another sticking point. 

Members of at least two of the 
unions have passed strike votes, but 
leaders of one of the two, the Guild, 
say a strike is just one of the alterna- 
tives. 

Even so, Post-Dispatch manage- 
ment is taking no chances. Exempt 
and non-union employees produced 
two 48-page prototype newspapers in 
secret the last two weekends in 
February. The prototype was termed 
“Operation Dry Run” by some. 

Newsroom editors and department 
heads wrote the copy and paginated 
the advance pages, while managers 
from other departments manned the 
presses for the 5,000 paper runs. 

Post-Dispatch entertainment critic 
Joe Pollack, president of the St. Louis 
Newspaper Guild, called the press 
run “just another King & Ballow 
gambit.” Added Pollack, “I wish 


they’d spend as much money, time 
and energy on serious negotiations as 
they do on psychological warfare.” 

King & Ballow, the Nashville, 
Tenn., law firm which specializes in 
newspaper labor negotiations, was 
hired by the Post-Dispatch last sum- 
mer to the dismay of union leaders, 
who describe the firm as “union- 
busting.” 

Post-Dispatch publisher Nicholas 
Penniman IV has made no secret of 
his intention to publish in the event of 
a Strike by any or all of the unions 
which have not yet reached agree- 
ment with the paper. 

In addition to the dry runs, the 
paper began advertising in its own 
classified section on Feb. 9 to build a 
pool of replacement workers. The dis- 
play ads offered production and pro- 





allow more “freedom” to use elec- 
tronic publishing in the newsroom. 

Negotiations with the other six 
were scheduled through March 1, the 
unions and management expecting to 
spend at least a few weeks working 
without a contract. As required by 
federal law, the most recent contract 
would be in force during the so-called 
“no contract” phase. 

One alternative offered when some 
350 Guild members met in mid-Febru- 
ary to discuss strategies would be to 
ask subscribers and advertisers to 
boycott the Post-Dispatch. Area 
union leaders have pledged their 
members’ support in such a case. 
Other alternatives include informa- 
tional pickets and boycotts of other 
Pulitzer Publishing properties. 

Even though the executive commit- 





Even so, Post-Dispatch management is taking no 
chances. Exempt and non-union employees produced 
two 48-page prototype newspapers in secret the last 


two weekends in February. 








(Kramer is a free-lance writer.) 





fessional “opportunities” for those 
with the requisite skills and a desire to 
work with “modern mechanical and 
production equipment” or in “mod- 
ern offices.” Applicants were told to 
“apply immediately,” but were not 
told they could be required to cross a 
picket line while replacing striking 
workers. 

So far, no ads for editorial employ- 
ees have appeared, reportedly at the 
insistence of editor William Woo. 

Last fall, five of the newspaper’s 11 
unions ratified five-year contracts, 
essentially contract extensions, that 
became effective March 1. Each con- 
tract included a 4% wage increase and 
improved cost-of-living benefits. 
Members of three unions received 
$500 signing bonuses; in addition, 
members of two of the unions — the 
printers and the dockhands — will 
receive $500 productivity bonuses in 
1991 and 1993, respectively. 

In return, the five unions agreed to 
drug-testing, exemptions for supervi- 
sors and a no-strike clause. Some 
unions agreed to manning changes 
and printers agreed to a new defini- 
tion of their jurisdiction which will 





tee was authorized to call a strike last 
October, members were told Feb. 11 
that the Guild would not go out on 
strike without taking it to the mem- 
bership again. St. Louis Mailers #3 
authorized a strike as the contract 
headed into the home stretch. 

At the same October meeting, the 
Guild narrowly voted to reject a com- 
pany-proposed contract extension, 
including controversial drug-testing 
and two-tier wage clauses. That 
agreement would have given Guild 
members a 4% wage increase and a 
$500 signing bonus. 

Rather than adjust the proposal that 
was so narrowly defeated, Penniman 
said the company decided to go on 
hiatus with the negotiations and to 
start afresh in 1990. 

“In light of the bargaining bulletin 
statement that went out, which was 
extremely hostile, we had to with- 
draw our offer,” he said. 

Adding fuel to that decision was the 
worsening economy and expenses 
attached to meeting the challenge of 
Ingersoll’s St. Louis Sun. Full-run 
advertising at the Post-Dispatch was 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The public relations battle between 
the New York Daily News and its 10 
unions has erupted into a dispute over 
the hiring of women and minorities. 

The pr battle is being waged while 
the News is negotiating new contracts 
with all 10 of its unions, whose cur- 
rent pacts expire March 30. Manage- 
ment says it must win major conces- 
sions and work rule changes in order 
to return the News to profitability and 
justify investing about $500 million in 
new production plants and equip- 
ment. 

Publisher James Hoge fired the first 
salvo with a speech to the Uptown 
Chamber of Commerce in which he 
charged that of the 1,500 jobs for 
which unions control the hiring, 
minorities and women account for 
only 2% of the positions. 

“There has been no improvement 
since 1986,” Hoge said. He cited the 
statistic to buttress his position in cur- 
rent contract negotiations that control 
of hiring must be returned to manage- 
ment. The News has stated that if it 
should regain control of hiring, it 
would increase minority and female 
employment in its hourly work force. 

“In the same four years [since 
1986], minorities have increased from 
13% to 21% and females from 18% to 
27% of the 1,150 jobs where hiring is 
controlled by Daily News manage- 
ment,” Hoge said. He added that the 
increases were achieved despite a 
reduction of 200 jobs in the relevant 
categories. 

“Management’s commitment to 
diversity is stymied in those parts of 
the Daily News where unions have 
effective control over key employ- 
ment decisions such as hiring and 
supervision,” Hoge said. 

Hoge said the pressmen, mailers, 
engravers, paper handlers, machin- 
ists and stereotypers unions have no 
minority or female employees at the 
Daily News. 

“The unions have effectively 
barred their hiring halls to ail but 
white males,” Hoge charged. 

The electricians, with 57 members, 
have only one minority and no female 
employees at the News, Hoge said, 
while the printers union has 15 
minorities and three women among its 
184 members at the News, Hoge said. 
The drivers union, with 649 members 
at the News, has 173 minorities and 








New grounds for dispute 


Unions, New York Daily News now battling over minority hiring 


six women employees at the newspa- 
per, he said. 

The Newspaper Guild, where hir- 
ing is a management prerogative, has 
the representation of minorities and 
women, Hoge said, saying their rep- 
resentation at the News has increased 
by one-third since 1986. 

George McDonald, president of the 
mailers union and of the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council, the union 
umbrella group, countercharged that 
actions by Hoge led to the elimination 
of 100 jobs held by women and 
minorities. 

“In 1987, New York’s supposedly 
hometown newspaper moved the pro- 
duction of Sunday color sections out 
of our city to depressed Allentown, 
Pa.,” McDonald said in a statement. 
“When they did this, Hoge fired over 
100 women and minorities who were 
members of Mailers Union Local 6. 





damages,” McDonald said. 

John Sloan, vice president/human 
resources of the News, also entered 
the fray, issuing a challenge to union 
legal adviser Theodore Kheel to tour 
the Daily News facilities with him to 
look for minority and women employ- 
ees. 

“Tf [Kheel] really thinks the deplor- 
able statistics revealed yesterday 
about the absence of minority and 
female employment in the areas of 
union control are falsehoods, I dare 
him to visit my office in the presence 
of New York reporters to examine the 
records,” Sloan stated. “Better yet, 
he and I can take a walking tour of any 
of our plants so he can point out to 
reporters and me the many minority 
and female full-time employees he 
claims are on duty.” 

Kheel said he accepted Sloan’s 
offer to tour the News’ facilities but, 





“The unions have effectively barred their hiring 
halls to all but white males,” Hoge charged. 





“In Allentown, convicts on work 
release and other part-timers who 
work for the substandard wage of $5 
an hour, with no health benefits of any 
kind, were hired to do the work of the 
fired New Yorkers. 

“Management has control, and has 
always had control, over the hiring 
and firing practices at the News,” 
McDonald continued. “If there are 
any discriminatory practices going 
on, they are done at the discretion of 
Jim Hoge and no one else.” 

McDonald also noted that the Daily 
News in 1987 was the only newspaper 
to force four of its black employees to 
go to trial in a discrimination suit. The 
four employees prevailed on 12 of 23 
counts of discrimination and retalia- 
tion by the News. One count, how- 
ever, was dismissed on a technicality. 

The suit was settled as the damages 
phase of the trial was getting under 
way. 

“Let me remind New Yorkers that 
the Daily News is the only major 
newspaper to be found guilty of dis- 
criminating against black journalists 
in their editorial department and was 
forced to pay millions of dollars in 





“as a condition” of acceptance, he 
also wants to “make a tour of the 
collective bargaining meetings to 
determine if the parties are doing all 
they possibly can to reach an agree- 
ment. This is my area of expertise. 
I’ve been doing it since 1962.” 

Kheel said he was invited by the 
Daily News in 1978 to help mediate 
the labor dispute that had resulted in 
an 88-day strike that included the 
New York Post and New York Times 
as well. 

Sloan also said that the inserting 
operations were subcontracted only 
after a solution could not be reached 
with the mailers union. 

“The subcontracting work led to 
layoffs with generous severance to 
members of the mailers work force,” 
he said. 

In other developments, the News 
has begun placing ads for security 
guards to work at its Brooklyn plant. 
The ads placed in several New York 
newspapers seek guards with up to 
five years’ experience and back- 
grounds in military, police or security 
work. Job candidates must be eligible 

(Continued on page 49) 
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By George Garneau 


In the nick of time, Attorney Gen- 
eral Richard Thornburgh approved a 
plan to rescue the York (Pa.) Daily 
Record by merging non-editorial 
operations with the York Dispatch, its 
larger competitor. 

Approving a joint operating agree- 
ment, Thornburgh said the Record’s 
losses “appear to be irreversible,” 
attempts to sell it have failed, and its 
closure “in the near term appears 
likely. 

“No alternative to the JOA seems 
feasible,” he said. 

The Feb. 21 decision came 18 days 
before the Record planned to close its 
doors, according to a confidential affi- 
davit made public by Thornburgh. 

The application took 364 days, 
came without public hearings, and 
followed the recommendation of the 
Antitrust Division. 

Though the Record has not entered 
the “downward spiral” of advertising 
and circulation declines associated 
with many newspaper failures — it 
actually gained advertising and circu- 
lation in recent years — cash infu- 
sions by the Record’s parent com- 
pany have failed to reverse steady 
losses since 1980. 

“Faced with looming capital costs 
and an invigorated competitor, the 








owner of the Record, in the near term, 
would most likely recognize the paper 
as a failed venture and would close 
it,” Thornburgh said. 

However, a group said to consist of 
300 people, York Citizen’s Indepen- 
dent Newspapers Committee, said it 
plans to appeal the decision. 





JOA approved for York, Pa., papers 


Attorney general approves joint operating arrangement just 
18 days before one of the newspapers is scheduled to shut down 


metropolitan market. 

“There’s been mixed reaction, but 
basically an awful lot of people are 
happy the decision has finally been 
made,” said Dispatch editor Nelson 
Lampe. “I’m applauding the fact that 
the Daily Record has been saved. I 
think it’s better that there are two 





However, a group said to consist of 300 people, 
“York Citizen’s Independent Newspapers Committee,” 
said it plans to appeal the decision. 





Thornburgh’s decision clears the 
way for the nation’s 20th JOA under 
the Newspaper Preservation Act, 
which legalized such arrangements in 
1970. No JOA has been denied since 
then, but two JOA papers have 
closed. 

To preserve newspapers, the law 
permits the government to suspend 
antitrust laws so competing papers 
may form one company publishing 
two editorially independent papers 
whose economic health is enhanced 
by their ability to fix prices and divide 
market share. 

The Dispatch and Record are the 
229th and 284th largest U.S. dailies 
and compete for the 109th biggest 





newspapers in town.” 

JOA president and current Record 
publisher Kaj Spencer said he did not 
know how many people would lose 
their jobs. 

But Ted Smith, president of the 
Newspaper Guild Local 218, said 
unions had been told 50 to 60 jobs 
would be eliminated from about 235 
Record and 250 Dispatch employees. 

“The first reaction is relief,” said 
Smith, who was unsure whether he 
would keep his job in the Record ad 
department. “I still have some things 
to be worked out.” 

The Guild, Communication Work- 
ers of America and Graphic Commu- 

(Continued on page 42) 





By George Garneau 


Absent a government reprieve, 
Carlsbad Publishing Co. secretly 
planned to shut down its money-los- 
ing York (Pa.) Daily Record March 11, 
according to documents released 
after the Justice Department 
approved a joint operating agreement 
with the York Dispatch. 

In emergency papers filed Feb. 12 
with a request for confidentiality, and 
after two requests to speed up a deci- 
sion on the JOA, Carlsbad chairman 
Philip Buckner said he had decided to 
close the Record rather than drain its 
five remaining newspapers. 

“According to our internal fore- 








casts and projections, March 11, 
1990, is the last date on which we can 
operate York Daily Record without 
substantially compromising our other 
newspapers or violating the cove- 
nants in our existing loan notes,” 
Buckner said. 

He said the company last year sold 
two California papers, the Corona 
Independence and Fontana Herald- 
News, for $1.5 million to subsidize the 
Record pending a decision on the 
JOA application filed last February. 

Earlier attempts to sell the Record 
had failed. 

With the Record’s common stock 
and assets pledged as collateral on 





York Daily Record was secretly planning to shut down 


loans, according to government docu- 
ments, Carlsbad, denied further 
credit by Sea First Bank in Seattle, 
could keep the Record afloat only by 
selling “one or more” of its five 
remaining papers, Buckner said. it 
considered that “not prudent.” 


Attorney General Richard Thorn- 
burgh approved the 100-year JOA 
Feb. 21, nine days later. He denied as 
“moot” Carlsbad’s request to keep 
the affidavit secret. 


Carlsbad has poured at least $5 mil- 
lion into the Record, which has lost 
more than $2 million over 10 years, 
according to government documents. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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By Garry Boulard 


When Panama City’s only indepen- 
dent daily, La Prensa, started pro- 
duction after a two-year hiatus in 
January there was a frantic search 
to find people to work for the paper, 
the production lines continually 
broke down, and only one computer 
terminal was fully operational. 

According to La Prensa’s publisher 
Roberto Eisenman, that was good 
news. The bad news had already hap- 
pened during an eight-year reign of 
terror in which paramilitary groups 
associated with now deposed Pana- 
manian President Manuel Noriega 
poured acid over the paper’s presses; 
raided the newsroom; censored large 
portions of the paper’s coverage; 
warned Eisenman and his wife that if 
they returned to Panama after a trip to 
the U.S. they would probably be 
killed, and, finally, in February 1988, 
physically invaded the building which 
houses La Prensa and closed the 
paper down. 

“You would not believe the feeling 
of relief we have to be back,” said 
Eisenman. “When we were putting 
out the first edition, the comments in 
the newsroom were ‘This is the first 
newspaper we’ve put out where we 
haven’t been under the gun.’ ” 

The only immediate threat facing 
the paper today is a financial one. 
Because the paper has been out of 
circulation for nearly 24 months, La 
Prensa’s financial resources have 
greatly decreased. In addition, Eisen- 
man needs revenue to replace or 
repair the machinery and computers 
destroyed by government soldiers 
who seized and occupied La Prensa’s 
offices for the last two years. 

“We’re really out on a shoestring 
here,” Eisenman noted. “It is a very 
critical kind of situation. We’ ve made 
a claim on our insurance policies and 
we’re hoping that they will honor our 
claim. If that happens, that will give 
us the immediate possibility of order- 
ing what we need.” 

Eisenman is hopeful the paper’s 
shareholders will soon decide to 
“come through” with additional capi- 
tal. 

La Prensa began publication in 





(Boulard is a free-lance writer.) 








1980 as an independent daily promot- 
ing business and commerce and politi- 
cal reform. Written entirely in Span- 
ish, La Prensa was almost immedi- 
ately marked by its lack of any formal 
association with any government or 
political party in Panama. That repu- 
tation served the paper well until 
1983, when Noriega moved into 
power and La Prensa began a series of 
reports detailing the government’s 
corruption, strong-arm tactics and 
abuses of human rights. 

Although its reporting and editorial 
positions put La Prensa in a precari- 
ous position in a city where law and 
order appeared, at times, to have 
been completely forgotten, staff 
members at the time remember the 
paper as a happy place to work. 





Putting it back together in Panama 


Panama City’s only independent daily, which began publishing 
again in January after a two-year hiatus, needs financial help 


news in Panama, prompting Noriega 
to label Eisenman a traitor. In June of 
1986, Eisenman and his wife were 
warned that they would eventually be 
killed if they attempted to return to 
Panama after he had spent a year at 
Harvard. The Eisenmans stayed 
away, but their absence did little to 
enhance the fortunes of La Prensa. 
In February 1988, government sol- 
diers entered the newspaper’s offices, 
rifling through reporters’ files, 
destroying equipment, and arresting 
La Prensa staff members. The paper 
was Officially closed until it resumed 
publication in early January. 
Eisenman said that during the two 
years in which La Prensa was closed 
down supporters of the newspaper 
kept the idea of the paper alive. The 





“We’re really out on a shoestring here,” Eisenman 
noted. “It is a very critical kind of situation. We’ve 
made a claim on our insurance policies and we’re 
hoping that they will honor our claim.” 





“For employees, the newspaper 
principally represents an undertaking 
to defend freedom, but it also means 
our livelihood,” Herasto Reyes, 
magazine section editor for La Prensa 
wrote in a column for Editor & 
Publisher in 1988 (Sept. 17): 

“|... Normally La Prensa is a 
newspaper that we put together with 
pleasure. We enjoy our work. Often, 
for example, at the end of a shift we 
will hang around chatting with and 
helping our colleagues. We josh each 
other, we know each other well, and 
get along well. That camaraderie has 
strengthened our resolve to serve 
Panama.” 

‘Tensions within both Panama and 
La Prensa increased in early 1986 
when Eisenman noted during the 
course of his first televised United 
States interview on the PBS MacNeil- 
Lehrer Newshour that “The control 
of the Panamanian military over the 
country is as if you had a Mafia gang 
controlling a U.S. community, with 
this Mafia gang in full military uni- 
forms.” 

That interview made front-page 





spirit of La Prensa seemed only to 
grow stronger as the Noriega govern- 
ment lost more and more public credi- 
bility while resorting to increasingly 
harsher methods to destroy political 
opposition and stifle dissent. 

After U.S. military forces invaded 
Panama in an attempt both to destroy 
the Noriega government and install 
leaders who had been chosen in an 
election thwarted by Noriega last 
spring, it was only a matter of time 
until La Prensa returned. When the 
Eisenmans arrived in Panama City, 
hundreds of local residents packed a 
Catholic church, cheering the 
publisher as a national hero. 

Within days, more than 100 of the 
original 160 La Prensa staff members 
had returned to the paper for work. 
Printers tried to get the paper out on 
brittle, two-year old paper; one phone 
in the newsroom was operational, and 
parts for non-working computers 
were being flown in from Miami. 

“With the exception of the press, 
which we were able to save, about 
90% of the rest of the equipment was 
destroyed,” Eisenman stated. “Since 
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we had two and three.of everything 
for emergencies, we’ve sort of been 
cannibalizing from our other comput- 
ers, trying to rebuild one.” 

Because of La Prensa’s enhanced 
reputation as one of the few voices in 
Panama willing to risk all for its edito- 
rial integrity, local reaction to the 
newspaper’s return has been favor- 
able. Before the first issues of the 
paper hit the streets, more than 90,000 


local subscribers, many of whom 
believe La Prensa’s return is sym- 
bolic of a new day in Panama. When 
the paper was closed in 1988, circula- 
tion stood at just over 50,000. 

In addition, La Prensa and Eisen- 


The publisher of a San Diego 
County daily has hired a Long Island 
psychic to help authorities find a 
kidnapped 7-year-old girl. 

Tom Misset, publisher of the North 
County Blade-Citizen, announced he 
was paying psychic John Monti a flat 
fee of $1,000, $50-a-day expenses for 
five days, and his hotel costs in Cali- 
fornia. 

The newspaper said that TWA, 
which flew Monti to San Diego, was 
making a “large donation” toward 
Monti’s effort. 


will not be eligible for the $5,000 


The American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors Committee on History 
and Newspapers plans to award for 
the first time a $1,000 cash prize to 
encourage preservation of newspaper 
history. 

Preservation projects eligible for 
the Isaiah Thomas Newspaper His- 
tory Preservation Prize include, but 
are not limited to, a newspaper that 
works with a local library, archive or 
museum to save and make available 
to researchers, company business 
and financial records and/or journal- 
ists’ professional notes or personal 
notes and papers; an organization 
active in developing the history of 
major newspaper figures; someone 
who provides leadership in preserv- 
ing and developing newspaper history 
dealing with women and/or minori- 
ties; a library or archive that has orga- 
nized a distinguished collection for 
newspaper preservation; or a person 
who writes a newspaper history or 
biography of a newspaper journalist. 

A selection committee appointed 





copies had already been presold to. 





Misset said, however, that Monti 








man have received a wealth of favor- 
able press attention, with flattering 
profiles appearing in the Washington 
Post and the New York Times, among 
other publications. 

Despite such support, however, 


Eisenman predicted La Prensa will . 


inevitably face difficult times, largely 
due to the financial losses suffered 
during its two-year hiatus. He added 
that the paper intends to pursue a 
politically independent course, even 
though many public supporters of La 
Prensa are also prominent members 
of the new Endara government. 
“We have already made our posi- 
tion very clear,” Eisenman said. “We 
will continue to be an independent 


reward the paper has posted for infor- 
mation leading to the return of Leticia 
Hernandez, who was kidnapped in 
Oceanside, home of the Blade-Citi- 
zen, two months ago. 

The girl was reportedly sighted 
Feb. 5 near Gainsville, Fla., with 
three potential suspects. 

Misset was unavailable for com- 
ment, but Blade-Citizen city editor 
Tim Mayer said a bilingual reporter 
has been assigned to cover the kid- 
napping and act as a translator for 
Leticia’s Spanish-speaking parents in 
their meetings with Monti. 

Earlier, the San Diego Tribune 


by the ASNE in cooperation with the 
American Journalism Historians 
Association and the History Division 
of the Association for Education in 
Journalism and Mass Communication 
will judge entrants on the enduring 
value of the work and the quality of 
the work in preserving newspaper his- 
tory. 

The committee is interested in 
encouraging newspapers to save infor- 
mation about their pasts, which 
includes saving materials such as 
journalists’ personal and business 
records; memorabilia of printers, 
publishers, editors, reporters or busi- 
ness-side workers; photo archives, 
cartoons and newspaper graphics; 
and antique equipment such as 
presses, type cases, Linotype 
machines, dueling pistols and even 
horsewhips. 

The prize is named for Isaiah 
Thomas, one of the first real histo- 
rians of American journalism. Author 
of History of Printing in America, 
published in 1810, Thomas also 











outlet and, as such, will be critical 
of the government when we have to.” 

As for the tumultuous times experi- 
enced by both Panama and La Prensa 
in the past few years, Eisenman 
believes it will all, in the long run, turn 
out to be a good thing: “We will prob- 
ably never again take anything for 
granted. Government in Panama will 
no longer be politics for the politi- 
cians. The whole country now is very 
conscious of the fact that everybody's 
job is to make sure that we have the 
right people in government, and that 
we maintain our ideas and don’t per- 
mit certain things to happen. We now 
value freedom of the press in a way 
that we never did before.” 


Newspaper hires psychic to help find kidnapped girl 


quoted Misset as saying he was not 
bringing Monti to Oceanside to gain 
publicity for the newspaper. 

“I’m not a believer in psychics, but 
I’m also a crapshooter,” he added. 
“Td hate not to do it and then wish we 
had at some later date. Our only inter- 
est is to find Leticia and reunite her 
with her family.” 

The publisher also said that Monti 
had called the newspaper, offering his 
services in locating the girl, and pro- 
vided references from law-enforce- 
ment agencies which verified his 
claim that he is a legitimate clairvoy- 
ant. 


ASNE offers new preservation prize 


founded a research library in Worces- 
ter, Mass., defied royal authority by 
publishing The Massachusetts Spy, 
and in 1775 signaled Paul Revere, who 
then rode to warn colonists of the 
British troops moving into Concord. 

A letter proposing and describing 
each entrant, along with supporting 
materials, should be sent by March 15 
to: Isaiah Thomas Prize, ASNE, P.O. 
Box 17004, Washington, D.C. 20041. 
Questions about the prize should be 
directed to Lee Stinnett, ASNE 
executive director, at (703) 648-1145. 


Dealers raise prices 


Protesting the increase in the 
wholesale prices of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and Daily News, some 41 
newsstands, mostly in Center City, 
raised their single-copy price for the 
papers to 37¢ from the suggested 35¢. 

Newspaper officials reportedly 
said there was little they could do 
about the pricing beyond talking to 
the newsstand operators. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


An imposter identifying himself as 
a president of a major Chicago bank 
cleverly exploited the similar names 
of two reporters to hoax the Star Tri- 
bune of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


As aresult of the story based on the 
telephone hoaxer’s claims, the stock 
price of a Minneapolis holding bank 
rose $2 during the trading day, finally 
closing up 75¢. Trading in the stock 
was also about three times as heavy as 
average. 

The stock price of First Chicago 
Corp., the bank the hoaxer claimed to 
be president of, also closed up, nearly 
$2. 

Star Tribune business editor Larry 
Werner blamed the false story on 
sloppy reporting procedures and 
clever tactics by the imposter. 





Hoaxed 


already, he was going on his way to 
take his wife out for Valentine’s Day. 
So Anthony Neely did what any 
reporter was supposed to do: he took 
down the information,” business edi- 
tor Werner said. 

The caller spun a credible story, 
Werner said. 

First Chicago, the caller said, 
didn’t really want to bid for Midwest 
Federal, but it was interested in First 
Bank Systems Inc., a Minneapolis 
holding company. But, the caller 
added, First Bank had a new chief 
executive, it was turning itself 
around, maybe it would not be afford- 
able. 

“He then said that he was in a 
hurry, he was taking his wife out to 
dinner and he couldn’t be reached for 
the rest of the night,” Werner said. 

Anthony Neely sent his notes to 





Chicago...” 


“Having the benefit of good ol’ hindsight, there 
obviously are things we could have done. We should 
not have run the story until we confirmed with First 





“Having the benefit of good ol’ 
hindsight, there obviously are things 
we could have done. We should not 
have run the story until we confirmed 
with First Chicago that [president 
Richard L. Thomas] had really 
called,” Werner said in a telephone 
interview. 

The imposter’s call came into the 
newsroom at 5:30 Wednesday (Feb. 
14) evening to Anthony Neely, the 
paper’s development writer. Iden- 
tifying himself as bank president 
Thomas, the caller said he wanted to 
correct a story that had run the previ- 
ous Sunday saying First Chicago was 
interested in buying Midwest Fed- 
eral, a Minneapolis thrift in federal 
receivership. 

However, it was Star Tribune bank 
reporter Neal St. Anthony who had 
written that story. 

“Anthony Neely immediately tried 
to transfer the call to Neal St. 
Anthony, but the supposed Mr. 
Thomas said he didn’t want to be 
transferred, he’d been transferred 








Neal St. Anthony, who recognized a 
plausible story, Werner said. In fact, 
the Star Tribune had written a similar 
story last fall, Werner said. 

“There was nothing said in the 
interview that raised red flags,” St. 
Anthony was quoted as saying in a 
Star Tribune story. “I was the 
reporter most familiar with the issue. 
I’m ashamed and blame myself.” 

Because it was past business hours 
at both the Chicago and Minneapolis 
bank companies, Werner said, 
reporter St. Anthony did not attempt 
to call either for confirmation or reac- 
tion. 

Werner said the reporter had also 
collected numerous “no comments” 
in the past from both banks — espe- 
cially by First Bank, a frequent sub- 
ject of takeover speculation. 

“Those are reasons, they are not 
excuses. We should have called for 
comment,” Werner said. 

The hoax was revealed when First 
Chicago began to get calls from ana- 
lysts seeking comments, bank 





Star Tribune runs story based on bogus information given 
by imposter who identified himself as a bank president 


spokesman Peter Soraparu said. 

In a statement the bank said 
Thomas “did not speak with Star Tri- 
bune reporters yesterday [Feb. 14] 
and has not commented publicly on 
any specific potential acquisition 
opportunities for First Chicago.” 

The real Richard L. Thomas also 
called the newsroom and spoke to 
reporter Anthony Neely, who con- 
firmed Thomas was not the man he 
had spoken with. 

Because of the obvious market 
manipulation possibilities of the 
hoax, the paper contacted the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. Fol- 
lowing its policy of declining to com- 
ment on whether or not the regulator 
is undertaking investigation, an SEC 
spokesman would not comment on 
Feb. 16. 

“My assumption is that the SEC 
will investigate,” Werner said, “but 
we’ ve got nothing that’s going to be of 
much help.” 

Ironically, Werner said, the paper’s 
rigorous refusal to use anonymous 
sources in news reporting may have 
helped the hoaxer in this presumed 
scam. 

“Clearly, arbitrageurs and other 
kinds of people try to manipulate the 
market to their advantage and I think 
it’s done too many more times than 
we like to think, but often it’s done 
with anonymous information. I think 
you don’t get caught when they do it 
that way [as much] as when you have 
a first name, a last name and a middle 
initial,” he said. 

The paper published a retraction 
and apology in its Feb. 16 editions. 

No disciplinary action is planned 
against either reporter, the paper 
said. 


Polish workshops 


A series of seminars/workshops on 
coverage of municipal affairs is 
planned for print and broadcast jour- 
nalists in eight major cities through- 
out Poland. 

The team from the Journalism 
Resources Institute of Rutgers Uni- 
versity will be led by Professor Je- 
rome Aumente, JRI director, who 
created the program for the U.S. 
Information Agency. 
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Both Houston dailies were victim- 
ized by a racist prankster who took 
out classified ads for free “coons” 
that gave the phone number of the 
local NAACP. 

In the pet sections of both the 
Houston Chronicle and the Houston 
Post, an ad ran Feb. 8 offering six 
“clean, fuzzy, black, paper-trained 
coons. The phone number of the 
Houston office of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People was listed, along with the 
name “Al.” 

Al Green, a justice of the peace, is 
the president of the Houston 
NAACP. 

Houston Chronicle advertising 
director Dwight Brown said the $53 





ad was to run four days, but was’ 


pulled immediately after the NAACP 
called the paper. 

Brown said the advertiser gave a 
false name and address and had not 
paid for the ad. 

Brown said the man disguised his 
intentions when calling in the ad by 
first dictating an ad for raccoons. He 
began to add more colorful descrip- 
tions and soon changed raccoons to 
simply “coons.” 

“The ad taker was completely 
unaware that the caller gave the 
NAACP number,” Jack Sweeney, 
vice president of sales and marketing 
for the Chronicle, said. 

Sweeney said the Chronicle has 
begun screening ads more carefully to 





Houston papers victims of racist hoax ad 


‘be alert to similar hoaxes. 


“The Chronicle would never 
knowingly accept any advertising 
connected to prejudice or racism. We 
sincerely regret this incident,” gen- 
eral manager and vice president Gene 
McDavid said in a statement. 

In a Chronicle story about the inci- 
dent, reporter Susan Warren quoted 
an NAACP office receptionist as say- 
ing the organization received calls 
about the ad constantly the day it ran. 

“They are taking the ad seriously,” 
she told the paper. “Some feel that it 
is a joke. Some are very apologetic. 
Some people call and we 
answer .. . NAACP and they realize 
immediately what is happening and 
they hang up.” 





Border Patrol agents, who previ- 
ously gave news directly to the media, 
must now obtain permission from 
Washington, D.C., before releasing 
information, the San Diego (Calif.) 
Union reported. 

A gag order requires agents to clear 
all discussion of agency affairs — 
including details of accidents and 
shootings — with the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service’s Office of 
Congressional and Public Affairs. 

The Union, which covers the 
nearby Mexican border, along with 
other media in the area, pointed out 
that the new rules extend to crime and 
traffic accidents that usually happen 
in the early-morning hours, long after 
capital offices have closed. 

The paper quoted INS chief Gene 
McNary as saying he wanted to cen- 
tralize control over the large and 


Press 


The Gilmer and Atlanta, Texas, 
high school basketball teams battled 
into overtime recently, but nobody 
saw it except for players, coaches and 
officials. 

Because of a brawl after a game 
earlier in the season, officials of both 
schools decided to close the game to 
fans — and the press. 

The officials said they feared 
another melee would result in both 
teams being banned from the state 
playoffs. They said they could not let 











sometimes unwieldy agency. 

An INS spokesman, Duke Austin, 
told the Union: “It is not our intent to 
gag or stop the flow of information. 
We wanted to talk in one voice about 
policy and budget matters. We were 
seeing a lot of divergent comments 
that were inaccurate. We wanted to 
get these under control.” 

“It does not make sense,” Union 
assistant managing editor Al JaCoby 
told E&P. “The policy already has 
caused us delay in getting informa- 
tion. The information should be avail- 
able at the local level. This is one 
more example of centralizing every- 
thing in Washington.” 

According to JaCoby, the paper has 
had good relations with Border Patrol 
agents in news gathering. 

The Union’s story quoted an 
unnamed San Diego agent who 


barred from basketball 


in newspeople while barring members 
of the general public. 


Sonny Long, sports editor of the 
Atlanta (Texas) Citizens Journal, 
protested the ban to state officials, 
but they sided with the schools. 


Long said he believes it is a news- 
paper’s right to cover an event at a 
publicly financed institution. 


“It’s a bad precedent to set, espe- 
cially when there are no fans present. 
Somebody needs to be the eyes and 








Border Patrol agents gagged 


Must get permission from Washington office before talking to the media 


described the INS move as returning 
the agency to the “dark ages.” 


“The only thing that gets out [to the 
media] is what we do wrong. . . our 
apparent mistakes,” he added. 


Another agent, also not identified, 
said of the gag order, “It stinks and 
it’s frustrating.” 


Agents, he explained, are pre- 
vented from letting the public know 
why they acted in a certain way dur- 
ing a border incident. 

Bruce Sanford, a Washington attor- 
ney who represents the Society of 
Professional Journalists on access 
issues, termed the INS procedure “a 
real obstacle for the public in finding 
out what is going on at the borders and 
in all kinds of INS matters.” 

He said the SPJ will monitor the 
situation. 


game 


ears of the public,” he said. 

Bailey Marshall, director of the 
University Interscholastic League, 
said two or three other games had 
been closed to the public over the past 
10 years, either for crowd control or 
disciplinary reasons. 

Reporters and tv cameramen had to 
wait outside the locked doors of 
Atlanta’s gym to learn what hap- 
pened. 

Gilmer won 98-89. 

— AP 
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By MLL. Stein 


A Southern California daily blew 
the whistle on a police sting operation 
before it happened, outraging authori- 
ties and creating a split on the news- 
paper’s own staff. 

Jaque Kampschroer, managing edi- 
tor of the Simi Vailey Enterprise in 
Ventura County, said she would do it 
again under the same circumstances. 

Simi Valley police had sent out let- 
ters to 3,300 people wanted on out- 
standing warrants, telling them they 
could pick up free state lottery tickets 
if they appeared Feb. 24 at a local 
hotel. 

The sting’s targets included indivi- 
duals accused of child molesting, 
burglary, and failure to pay child sup- 
port, according to the district attor- 
ney’s Office. 

Kampschroer told E&P the deci- 
sion to expose the intended bust was 
made after the paper learned that 
some of its intended victims were on 
to the planned surprise. 

“The word was out on the street,” 





Survey looks at 
law firm marketing 


Almost 40% of law firms respond- 
ing to a recent survey said they run 
ads beside tombstone announce- 
ments, many of which are image- 
oriented. 

The survey, reported in the Febru- 
ary issue of Of Counsel, The Legal 
Practice Report, also found that 
major law firms are increasing their 
budgets for marketing, spending as 
much as 4% of gross revenues for 
marketing, whereas in previous years 
1%, or less, was the norm, even for 
marketing-conscious firms. 

In the 1988 survey, 65.3% of 
respondents had in-house marketing 
staffers. In 1989, that number jumped 
to 75%, with an additional 26.3% 
stating intentions to soon hire an in- 
house marketing director or coordina- 
tor. 

Of Counsel is a semimonthly man- 
agement report on the legal profes- 
sion published by Prentice Hall Law 
& Business, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 








she elaborated. “People who had got- 
ten notices of the lottery tickets asked 
us to investigate and others were call- 
ing the lottery office to inquire about 
hy 

The county district attorney’s 
office tried to stop the Enterprise’s 
story, which appeared the day before 
the sting, by appealing to editors and 





Police sting soured 


Newspaper reports on sting operation before it happens; 
says some of the targets already knew about it 


he was so angry that neither he nor 
other members of his office will talk to 
the Enterprise. 

“The local papers have a stake in 
the community, too,” he was quoted 
as saying. 

Kampschroer said that as of Feb. 
24, 12 subscribers had canceled in 
protest of the Enterprise’s revelation 





“The word was out on the street,” she elaborated. 
“People who had gotten notices of the lottery tickets 
asked us to investigate and others were calling the 
lottery office to inquire about it.” 





then asking Superior Court Judge 
Edwin Osborne for an injunction. It 
was denied. 

The Enterprise turned down the 
request to kill the story but, according 
to Kampschroer, held the entire press 
run in the plant for 12 hours while the 
injunction was being considered. 

Still, she said, subscribers of the 
afternoon paper got their copies on 
time because the circulation depart- 
ment doubled the number of drivers. 

Kampschroer said the decision to 
publish the sting story came after her 
meeting with editor and publisher 
Wayne Lee and news editor Tom 
Pheifer. 

“We made a professional and con- 
troversial decision,” she commented. 
“We want criminals to be brought to 
justice but we felt this was a legitimate 
news story. If they [police] had war- 
rants for child molesters and other 
criminals, why didn’t they just go out 
and arrest them?” 

However, the sting was not a com- 
plete failure. About 50 suspects, who 
apparently do not read the newspa- 
per, showed up at the hotel and were 
arrested, police said. 

That did not assuage the ire of the 
authorities. 

“This undermines the trust we had 
developed with the local press,” said 
Police Sgt. Jeff Malgren. “A lot of 
these warrants were for felonies. 
They [the Enterprise] would have had 
a better story if they had waited.” 

District Attorney Michael Brad- 
bury told the Los Angeles Times that 


of the sting and about 12 people had 
phoned the paper with both pro and 
con comments. 

The newspaper’s editorial staff, she 
disclosed, was split on whether the 
exposure was justified. 








Vt. court will hear 
case against bars 


The Vermont Supreme Court will 
hear arguments brought by Adam 
Clymer, a senior editor at the New 
York Times, and his wife Ann 
against two restaurants that served a 
drunken driver who killed their 
daughter, Jane. 

The Clymers are seeking to over- 
turn a lower court dismissal of their 
claim that the two bars should pay 
them punitive damages, as well as | 
compensation for the loss of their 
daughter’s companionship and the 
loss of her potential future earnings. 


Education program 


The Times Newspapers, a group of 
community tabloids in the San Jose, 
Calif., area, have launched an educa- 
tional program called “Newsletters, 
Publicity and Small Publications,” 
consisting of one-day workshops led 
by executive editor Jon Kennedy, 
teaching editing and publishing to the 
community. 
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- PrintRoll wins 
pressroom/mailroom tug-of-war 


-PrintRoll winds newspapers 
and preprints into large 
diameter, stationary rolls. 
Space-efficient to take 
advantage of full ceiling height. 
Automatic rolling and retrieval 
of main sections and preprints 
from buffer or storage eliminates 
manual pallet or roll handling 
and special equipment. 


Automation from press to 
loading dock 


integrity 


-maintained throughout to 


assure smooth movement of 
the product by conveyor 
without need for single-copy 
synchronization. 


PrintRoll eliminates the need 
to start or stop the press for 
mailroom problems or interrupt 
mailroom production if the 
press is down. 


storage, stackers and on-line 
inserting machines. 


MULLER MARTINI ye 


MULLER MARTINI CORP. 
40 Rabro Dr.. P.O. Box 3360. Hauppauge, N.Y. 11787°(516)582-4343 
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Circulation tips 


Pay in advance by mail is touted as alternative to carrier collection 


By M.L. Stein 


Subscribers will not only pay in 
advance by mail if they are asked but 
will consider it a subscriber service, 
Jerry G. Byrne, circulation director 
for Scripps League Newspapers, told 
publishers at a Coronado, Calif., 
meeting. 

Byrne said he was speaking from 
the experience of his group of 23 dai- 
lies and six weeklies in 13 states. 

At the Scripps dailies, ranging from 
3,000 to 33,000 in circulation, 30% to 
50% of home-delivery customers pre- 
fer to pay by mail, he reported at the 
annual convention of the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
Feb. 15-17. 

This did not happen by chance, he 
pointed out. Scripps heavily pro- 
moted a Pay-By-Mail (PBM) cam- 
paign with specific objectives. 

The chain wanted to reduce the 
paper bill and thus cut bond liability 
and loss, Byrne said. For youth car- 
riers, it also was felt that fewer collec- 
tions would make routes more desir- 
able for them and improve their reten- 
tion rate. 

Reduced collections would allow 
the carrier more time for hard-to-col- 
lect subscribers and let the papers 
concentrate more on carrier new sub- 
scription sales, he added. 

On motor routes, the speaker went 
on, it also was thought that mail pay- 
ment would slice the paper bill and cut 
bond liability and potential loss — as 
well as reducing billing and improving 
driver retention. 

Youth carriers quit “because they 





don’t like to collect,” Byrne said. “It 
has been proven to me time and time 
again that fully eight or nine out 
of 10 carriers quit their route because 
they don’t like to collect.” 

Carrier and supervisor turnover 
became such a problem that it had to 
be “addressed squarely . . . to try to 
stem the flower we would end up capi- 
tulating to adult carriers, who are less 
desirable and more expensive,” 
Byrne continued. 





in,” he explained. 

Scripps promoted the program with 
ROP ads of all sizes, fliers in the 
newspapers, and more fliers for car- 
riers to leave at the door during col- 
lections, a step that proved the most 
effective, according to Byrne. 

The company also learned, he said, 
that it did not have to offer discounts. 
However, because the papers began 
growing heavier as preprints 
increased, the carriers’ profits were 





“It has been proven to me time and time again 
that fully eight or nine out of 10 carriers quit their 
route because they don’t like to collect.” 





Thus, the PBM drive began, he 
recalled. The first thing that Scripps 
did was to change the name of the 
then-current mail program, which 
was Pay in Advance, Byrne said. 

At the test site, the Hanford (Calif.) 
Sentinel, only 2% to 3% of home- 
delivery subscribers were paying by 
mail, he related. 

After three months of using the new 
program, mail payment shot up to 
21% and to 50% in eight months, 
Byrne said. 

“They’re still paying in advance for 
a minimum of three months but we 
don’t throw ‘advance’ up to them,” 
he added. 

Actually, Byrne observed, volun- 
tary PBM is quite simple. 

“Just make them aware of the pro- 
gram and the checks come flooding 
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kept at existing levels, despite the 
PBM influx, Byrne said. 

The newspapers do not send out 
second and third notices because the 
key word is “voluntary,” he dis- 
closed. 

“We don’t beg or dun subscribers 
or insist on PBM payment,” Byrne 
revealed. “We simply make the 
opportunity available to them. If they 
don’t want to use it, the carrier will 
collect. It works out fine with about 
half our subscribers. It makes a lot of 
sense — as a matter of fact, it makes 
a lot of dollars and sense.” 

Another speaker at the circulation 
panel, Elizabeth Drum, circulation 
director for Copley Los Angeles 
Newspapers, said that gaining access 
to secured apartment and other multi- 
ple-unit buildings for delivery has got- 
ten much harder in the past 10 years 
but can be accomplished with the 
right approach. 

The Copley papers, she said, work 
hard at creating good will between 
homeowners’ associations and build- 
ing managers by the use of reps who 
make personal calls on them. 

“We have found managers who 
previously declined us access to their 
buildings because of our multi-unit 
rep’s personality and her ability to 
convey that she is sincere and avail- 
able,” Drum said. 

Access also is aided by incentives 
to carriers, who get $5 for every key 
they obtain, a program that brought in 
40 new keys in one week alone, Drum 
stated. 

She said that the field staff is 
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responsible for retrieving keys from 
carriers before giving final profits at 
contract termination. 

She said this is an effective selling 
tool when contacting managers. 

“It shows there is accountability 
and that someone is taking responsi- 
bility,” Drum contended. 

Racks are an alternative when 
access is denied, she said. In one 84- 
unit building, the panelist recalled, 
the manager would provide a key only 
if the San Pedro News-Pilot con- 
verted to adult carriers. The paper 
was unable to comply but the man- 
ager allowed newsracks inside a 
secured lobby and gave keys to two 
single-copy drivers. 

Another part of the Copley pro- 
gram is a computer on which informa- 
tion on all multiple-unit buildings is 
stored, Drum said. From the data, 
information sheets are given to the 
field staff, the multi-unit rep and car- 
riers. 

All in all, a lot of work is involved 
but it does pay off, Drum said. “The 
trick is to reach the person who has 
the authority to grant access to the 
building,” she said. 

The paper’s rep, Drum empha- 
sized, should “guarantee to fix any 
carrier security problem that might 
occur,” give a home number, and 
assure the contact that check-back 
calls will be made. 

It is also a good idea, Drum added, 
to offer a complimentary copy of the 
paper to be delivered to the manager’s 
door. 

Bryan Clark, circulation manager 
for the Vacaville (Calif.) Reporter, 
said his paper has moved to improve 
sales, service and collections with a 
Base Rate Program (BRP), which ties 
the carrier’s performance to the rate 
structure. 

It works this way, he said: Each 
carrier begins his route with a base 
rate established for his profit. After 
the first three months, the carrier’s 
performance is reviewed by the dis- 
trict manager and a rate decrease of 5¢ 
to 10¢ a month per subscriber is given, 
depending on the carrier’s perfor- 
mance. No decrease is given if he has 
not met minimum requirements. Fur- 
ther checks are made in six-month 
intervals. 

“The only way a carrier’s rate can 
change is through this... pro- 
gram,” Clark said. “If a decision is 
made to increase the retail price of the 
paper, the carrier is given no part of 
the increase at that time. On the other 
hand, if the paper decides not to 
increase its price, the hardworking 
and loyal carrier is not penalized and 
can still achieve an increase in route 
profits.” 

To maintain performance stan- 
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dards, Clark said, the carrier must: 

@ Secure one new start per month. 

@ Have no more than five com- 
plaints in any month. 

@ Pay the carrier bill in full by the 
twentieth of the month. 

@ Deliver a weekly TMC product 
to all non-subscribers. 

@ To be eligible for BRP, the car- 
rier must meet sales performance for 
three or six consecutive months, 
depending on his start date. 


Commented Clark: “This has 
helped us keep the focus on our car- 
rier’s performance and establish a 
regular dialogue with the carrier and 
the circulation office to determine 


how a carrier is doing and help avoid 





problems of a larger magnitude in the 
future.” 


Papers microfilmed 


The Eugene C. Barker Texas His- 
tory Center at the University of Texas 
at Austin has embarked on a project 
to preserve on microfilm the pages of 
141 select Texas newspapers — pub- 
lished between 1832 and the 1970s — 
which have been deemed to be of 
historical significance. 

The project was made possible by a 
$213,804 grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, 
matched by in-kind contributions 
from UT Austin. 





Instant Background 


From More 
U.S. Newspapers 





When reporters need background for news and feature 
stories, sources to contact, story ideas, or verification of facts—they 
use VU/TEXT. With VU/TEXT they can look inside over 50 
newspapers (the largest U.S. newspaper databank) for the local 
story from yesterday’s edition or years of past issues. So give your 





reporters what they need. Give them VU/TEXT. 
Call us today. 1-800-323-2940. In PA. (215) 574-4400. 


VU/ TEXT 


325 Chestnut Street, Suite 1300 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 
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LEGAL BRIEFS 








Judge recommends 
suit be dismissed 


U.S. Magistrate Joseph Hood 
recommended dismissal of a libel suit 
against the Associated Press and five 
newspapers stemming from a 1988 
article concerning the faculty at 
Phelps High School in Kentucky. 

But Hood, in a report filed in U.S. 
District Court in Ashland, Ky., 
recommended a related defamation 
lawsuit brought by a teacher named in 
the AP story should be allowed to 
proceed against the news service and 
one of the newspapers. 

John H. O’Brien, principal of 
Phelps, and 28 faculty members filed 
the libel suit Oct. 20, 1988, arguing an 
AP story about a meeting of parents 
April 25, 1988, defamed them and per- 
manently damaged their reputations. 
The parents called for an investiga- 
tion into alleged improprieties by 
some teachers at the school. 

Teacher Gary R. Hunt filed a sepa- 
rate suit contending the story and an 
expanded version in the Williamson 
(W.Va.) Daily News defamed his 
reputation and violated his right to 
privacy. 
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Attorneys for both sides had 10 
days to file objections to Hood’s 
report to U.S. District Judge Karl 
Forester, who will review the case 
and could alter all or part of Hood’s 
recommendations. 

Hood said teachers failed to prove 
their claim of being libeled as a group. 

“The news accounts cannot be rea- 
sonably said to have impugned the 
integrity of every teacher at Phelps 
High Schoo! for the purposes of main- 
taining a group libel action,” he said. 

Hood also recommended the news- 
papers that printed only the AP story 
be dismissed from Hunt’s suit 
because the editors had no reason to 
suspect the article was “anything 
other than an accurate account of a 
public meeting and remarks made 
therein.” 

Newspapers which were recom- 
mended to be dismissed from Hunt’s 
suit were the Courier-Journal of 
Louisville, the Lexington Herald- 
Leader, the Daily Independent of 
Ashland, and the Appalachian News- 
Express of Pikeville. 

Francis Dale Burke, an attorney for 
the teachers, declined to comment. 
Tom Lilly, attorney for the AP, also 
declined comment. 

— AP 


Nevada guidelines 
for covering filming 


The Nevada Motion Picture Divi- 
sion has approved guidelines on coop- 
eration between news organizations 
and movie companies that don’t 
always welcome news coverage when 
they’re working in Nevada. 

Work on the guidelines began in 
1989 after concerns were raised by the 
Nevada Appeal newspaper in Carson 
City, Nevada State Press Association 
and Society of Professional Journal- 
ists about access to actors and sets 
during the filming of a movie at the 
Nevada State Prison. 

During filming of Hard Rain, a 
Walt Disney Films production star- 
ring Tom Selleck, the film’s publicist 
prevented a photographer for the 
Appeal from taking photographs 
while state employees were allowed 
to take pictures and talk to Selleck. 

The new guidelines state that pro- 
duction companies should discuss 
with the state whether movie sets will 
be open, especially if public lands or 
buildings are used, prior to the start of 
the filming. 

Also suggested are media briefings 
with a chance for photographs and 





quotes from actors of filmmakers, 
and assurances that media coverage 
of filming won’t be distracting or 
intrusive. 

The guidelines were developed 
with the help of Ande Engleman, 
executive director of the press associ- 
ation, and Nevada Appeal editor Don 
Ham. 

— AP 


Jury rules in favor 
of Pa. newspaper 


A jury ruled against a former bank 
vice president who sued the Tribune- 
Democrat of Johnstown, Pa., for libel 
over two stories related to his firing. 

Lawyers for Robert G. Wallace, 
now a court administrator in Annapo- 
lis, Md., said no decision had been 
made on whether to appeal the ver- 
dict. 

Wallace argued his reputation was 
damaged by two news stories that 
appeared after he was fired as senior 
trust officer at the United States 
National Bank in April 1986. 

Wallace said one article reported 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had asked to be notified of claims of 
irregularity at the bank and the other 
said the FBI had “looked into the 
matter” and apparently decided not 
to file charges. 

“The key here is the link of the 
FBI — which goes after criminals — 
with Robert Wallace,” said one of 
Wallace’s lawyers, L. Edward Glass, 
in his closing remarks to the jury. 

Joseph Moran, a lawyer represent- 
ing the newspaper, contended the sto- 
ries were fair and accurate. He said 
the FBI had been contacted by the 
bank about the matter and a local FBI 
agent had talked to the bank president 
about the claims. 

— AP 


Arguments heard in 
lawsuit against IRS 


Newspaper subscription lists are 
depreciable assets, a newspaper com- 
pany argued in a case against the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

Testimony was heard in the suit 
brought by Morning Ledger Co., a 
Newhouse family company that owns 
the Star-Ledger of Newark, N.J. The 
judge took the case under advise- 
ment. 

Morning Ledger sued after the IRS 
refused to allow the company to. 
depreciate subscriber lists for eight 
Michigan papers it had acquired in 
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1987. The company would decrease 
- taxable income by depreciating the 
ists. 

“The issue in this case is whether 
the Morning Ledger can depreciate, 
for tax purposes, certain assets of its 
business, and those are the paid sub- 
scribers of the Booth Newspapers as 
of May 3l1st, 1977,” Albert Turkus, an 
attorney for Morning Ledger, said in 
opening arguments. 

He said subscriber lists should be 
treated as depreciable assets because 
they are used in taxpayer’s business 
for a limited period and because they 
have “ascertainable values separate 
and apart from good will.” 

Gregory Hrebiniak, a lawyer with 
the Justice Department’s Tax Divi- 
sion, countered that the company has 
no proprietary interest in the sub- 
scribers. 

If Morning Ledger were given the 
depreciation allowance, any concern 
with paying customers could claim 
depreciation if they isolate some and 
say they have a “limited useful life,” 
Hrebiniak said. 

— AP 


Reporters allowed 
to cover deposition 


Reporters are entitled to cover a 
pretrial deposition by Arizona Gov. 
Rose Mofford on her reasons for fir- 
ing a state parole board chairman, a 
judge ruled, and the state dropped 
efforts to keep the session private. 
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“The governor has nothing to 
hide,” Assistant Attorney General 
Nancy Alden said. “It just creates a 
trial by press rather than a trial by 
court.” 


Maricopa County Superior Court 
Judge Alan Kamin said the public was 
entitled to thorough coverage of the 
$1.25-million lawsuit that Patricia Gil- 
bert filed over her firing by Mofford. 


Each side in the case has accused 
the other of conducting government 
business inappropriately, and Arizo- 
nans have a “substantial public inter- 
est” in learning exactly what hap- 
pened, Kamin said. 


“This is a public case, and it con- 
cerns the public’s business, and | 
think the public has a right to know 
what’s going on,” he added. “This is 
not a lawsuit between two private 
people.” 


The governor was scheduled to be 
questioned under oath Feb. 21 by Gil- 
bert’s lawyers as part of the pre-trial 
preparation in Gilbert’s wrongful-fir- 
ing suit against Mofford and the state 
of Arizona. 


The government claims Mofford is 
immune from suit and wanted the 
deposition put on hold pending a rul- 
ing. Kamin has refused to delay the 
session, but Alden said the governor 
might ask a higher court to block the 
deposition. 


If the deposition does go forward, 
the media may copy videotapes made 
by Gilbert’s attorneys but should not 





bring their own cameras or tape re- 
corders into the session, Kamin said. 

Alden had filed a motion asking that 
the deposition be closed to outsiders 
and kept under seal. 

Gilbert’s attorney opposed the 
request as did lawyers for the Asso- 
ciated Press, Arizona Republic, 
Phoenix Gazette and First Amend- 
ment Coalition. 

— AP 


Exxon secrecy bid 
is denied by courts 


Federal and state judges denied 
Exxon Corp.’s request to keep secret 
documents used in the discovery 
phase on litigation over the oil spill in 
Prince William Sound, Alaska. 


U.S. District Judge H. Russel Hol- 
land ruled that Exxon might ulti- 
mately have a good reason for main- 
taining the confidentiality of its docu- 
ments. However, “factual substanti- 
ation of those reasons has not been 
established at this tine,” he said. 


In a separate case, Anchorage 
Superior Court Judge Brian Shortell 
said he also did not find sufficient 
reason for a protective order. 

The Wall Street Journal, Los 
Angeles Times, Anchorage Daily 
News and the Associated Press had 
opposed Exxon’s claim to confiden- 
tiality. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








MICHAEL J. FISCH and MARTY 
Petty, both Hartford Courant execu- 
tives, have assumed new responsibili- 
ties at the newspaper. 

Fisch, who has been serving as 
vice president/operations, is now vice 
president/sales and marketing and 
will oversee the advertising, mar- 
keting and circulation departments. 

Petty, who was serving as vice 
president and associate publisher, 
moves to vice president/operations 
and is responsible for information ser- 
vices, engineering, building services, 
security and production. 

The appointments followed 
announcement that ANGUS H. 
TWOMBLY, who was vice president/ 
marketing, had joined the Courant’s 
parent organization, Times Mirror, to 
launch a new corporate level adver- 
tising sales program. 

Fisch, with the Courant since 1981, 
served as circulation manager and cir- 
culation director prior to his most 
recent post. Earlier he was classified 
advertising manager of the Rochester 
(Minn.) Post-Bulletin and circulation 
director of Madison (Wis.) Newspa- 
pers Inc. 

Petty was an assistant managing 
editor at the Kansas City Star and 
Times prior to moving to Hartford as 
managing editor in 1983. She became 
vice president and deputy executive 
editor in 1986 and associate publisher 
for projects and planning in 1989. 


* * * 


JANE PEPPARD has been named to 
the newly created position of 
publisher of the St. Petersburg 
Times-Tampa Edition. 

Peppard, a Tampa resident, will 
coordinate the news, advertising and 
circulation operations in Tampa and 
Hillsborough County. 

ANDREW BARNES, editor, president 
and chief executive officer of the 
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Michael J. Fisch 


Times, termed Peppard’s appoint- 
ment “a way of making Tampa a cen- 
ter of our operations. Jane is a per- 
sonification of our commitment to 
that important community. That we 
now need a senior executive to head 
[Tampa] up is a mark of how far we 
have progressed.” 

Most recently the newspaper’s 
retail advertising manager, Peppard 
has been with the paper since 1977. 
She also has served as research man- 
ager and was actively involved in the 
decision to expand into Hillsborough 
County in February 1987. She holds a 
bachelor of arts degree in English 
and American Literature from Brown 
University, Providence, R.I. 

* * * 

GARY D. MERRELL is the newly 
appointed assistant advertising direc- 
tor of the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, 
and WILLIAM C. WOLFE Jr., the assis- 
tant vice president for community 
affairs at the Dispatch Printing Co. 

Merrell has served as classified 
manager and retail manager since 
joining the Dispatch in 1986 from The 
Oklahoman and Times, Oklahoma 
City. 
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Jane Peppard 


Wolfe, credit manager for the com- 
pany the past four years, began his 
career in the public service depart- 
ment in 1971, then worked in several 
other departments and was elected a 
director in 1975. He is a trustee for 
Dispatch Charities Inc. 


* * * 


PETER M. CAJACOB joined 
McClatchy Newspapers, Sac- 
ramento, on Feb. 14 as director of 
human resources. He replaces KEITH 
FULLER, who retired. 

CaJacob, a graduate of Indiana 
University, most recently was direc- 
tor of human resources for GenCorp 
Automotive in Warsaw, Ind. 


* * * 


DAVID M. LEVINE, former editor of 
the Hudson Dispatch, Union City, 
N.J., was named editor of the Eliz- 
abeth (N.J.) Daily Journal. Both 
papers are owned by North Jersey 
Newspapers Company, an affiliate of 
MediaNews group. Levine was editor 
of the Daily Journal in 1986-87, 
before moving to the Dispatch. 

In arelated announcement, Gall E. 
JOHNSTON, an editor with the Hudson 
Dispatch, was named managing edi- 
tor of the Daily Journal. She has 
served as city editor, features editor 
and deputy editor of the Dispatch. 


* * * 


NINIE GLASSCOCK, assistant editor 
of the Lebanon (Ky.) Enterprise, has 
moved to editor-general manager of 
the Springfield (Ky.) Sun. Both 
papers are in the Landmark Commu- 
nity Newspapers Inc. group. 

Glasscock’s writing in the Enter- 
prise during the past 10 years has 
earned her 20 first-place and 26 sec- 
ond- and third-place honors in the Ken- 
tucky Press Association and the 
Landmark awards for feature, news 
and editorial writing. 
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MARCIA DUNN is the newly named 
Associated Press aerospace writer, 
based in Cape Canaveral. 

Dunn, who specialized in science 
and medical stories as an Associated 
Press writer in Pittsburgh, succeeds 
HOWARD S. BENEDICT Jr., who is 
retiring after 37 years with AP, 
including three decades of covering 
the space program. 

AP president Louis D. BOCCARDI 
said, “If anyone can be considered 
the ‘guru’ of a beat, it is Howard 
Benedict. He has covered the history 
of America in space. He has led us 
to the stars.” 

Dunn joined AP in Pittsburgh in 
1979 and after a two-year stint in the 
Columbus bureau returned to that 
city in 1981. A graduate of Duquesne 
University, she was a reporter for the 
Steubenville (Ohio) Herald-Star 
before joining the news cooperative. 

Benedict, a Sioux City native, 
joined AP in 1953 and was in the Salt 
Lake City bureau prior to moving to 
AP Newsfeatures in New York City 
and then to the Tampa bureau. He 
became correspondent at Cape 
Canaveral (later Cape Kennedy) and 
in the mid-’70s, was in Washington 
covering the White House and trans- 
portation issues before going back to 
the Cape in 1984. 


* * & 


WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY has been 
appointed director of circulation 
operations as of March 1 for the 
Newspaper Division of Gannett Co. 
Inc. 

Circulation director for Florida 
Today, Melbourne, since June 1986, 
he will work with community division 
circulation directors in.the East and 
West and serve as “point” staff per- 
son for key circulation operating 
issues at all Gannett newspapers. 


* * * 

STEPHEN A. DE ANGELIS has 
replaced JOHN E. CAMPBELL Jr. as 
research director of the Providence 
Journal Co. Campbell retired on Feb. 
1 


De Angelis has been research man- 
ageer since 1986 and with the depart- 
ment since 1981. 


* * &* 


WENDY C. MORGAN has joined 
Urban & Associates Inc. Sharon, 
Mass., a newspaper research and 
consulting firm, as director of 
strategic analysis. 

Morgan most recently was director 
of sales and marketing for The Day 
Publishing Compay, New London, 
Conn., and prior to that held several 
positions with Newsday, Long 
Island, and the Denver Post and the 
Hartford Courant. 





WARREN L. SMITH has been 
appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of vice president/marketing of the 
newspaper division of The Chronicle 
Publishing Company, San Francisco. 

Most recently Smith was advertis- 
ing director of the Austin American- 
Statesman and has held advertising 
and marketing positions with the Cor- 
pus Christi (Texas) Caller-Times, 
Harte-Hanks Southern California 
Newspapers and the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 

* * * 

CHARLES HILLINGER, feature writer 
for the Los Angeles Times, is the 
newly elected president of the 
Greater Los Angeles Press Club. 

A reporter and columnist for the 
Times more than 40 years, his beat is 
the entire United States with his 
weekly column titled “Charles Hillin- 
ger’s America.” 

* * * 


EDWIN GRIFFITH is the new circula- 
tion manager for the Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard. He has beena circula- 
tion director for the Boston Herald, 
city sales development manager for 
The Tribune Company, Chicago, and 
a metro circulation manager of the 
Newark Evening News Publishing 
Co. 


* * * 


MICHELLE VERNON recently was 
named classified advertising manager 
of The Saratogian, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. She has been with Gannett Co., 
four years, with previous experience 
at Westchester/Rockland Newspa- 
pers and the Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) 
Journal. 

* 9 

JOHN L. PERRY has taken early 
retirement as editor of the Rome (Ga.) 
News-Tribune. Editor since 1984, 
Perry previously held editorial posi- 
tions at the Kingsport (Tenn.) Times- 
News, the Anderson (S.C.) Indepen- 
dent-Mail, and the Clearwater (Fla.) 
Sun. 


— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


MARILYN V. YARBROUGH, dean of 
the University of Tennessee College 
of Law, Knoxville, has been elected 
to the board of trustees of the Poynter 
Institute for Media Studies, St. 
Petersburg. 

She has been a member of the Insti- 
tute’s national advisory board since 
its inception five years ago and now 
fills the vacancy created by Dr. Shel- 
ley Fisher Fishkin, a senior lecturer at 
the University of Texas whose teach- 
ing commitments prevented her 
attending the monthly meetings. Fish- 
kin now moves to the advisory board, 
which meets twice a year. 


* * * 


STUART NOBLE has been appointed 
president and chief executive officer 
of Pacific Press Ltd., moving from 
president and chief operating officer. 

Noble joined Pacific Press, 
publisher of the Vancouver Sun and 
The Province, in 1985. 


* * * 


MICHAEL B. ELLERIN, classified 
advertising director of The Village 
Voice, New York City, has been 
named publisher. He succeeded 
SALLY J. COHEN, who had been both 
publisher and display ad director and 
leaves the Voice after 10 years for 
personal reasons. 

Ellerin joined the paper last May 
and previously was classified mar- 
keting director for Suburban Newspa- 
pers of Northern New Jersey. 


* * * 


MICHAEL KEISER, is the newly 
appointed editorial systems director 
for the San Francisco Chronicle. 
Prior to joining the Chronicle in 1984, 
he was a copy editor, assistant city 
editor and systems editor for the Hay- 
ward (Calif.) Daily Review. 
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Davip G. EGBERT, 42, a sportswrit- 
ter for the Findlay (Ohio) Courier for 
almost 20 years, died Jan. 22. Cause 
of death was not released. 

He was named Ohio Sportswriter 
of the Year by the Ohio Prep Sports- 
writers Association in 1977 and 1979. 


* * * 


MALCOLM S. FORBES, 70, the edi- 
tor-publisher, author, happy capital- 
ist, collector of art treasures and 
fabulous “firsts” in party-giving and 
hot air ballooning and motorcycle 
touring in China, died Feb. 24 of a 
heart attack at his Far Hills, N.J., 
home. 

He had spent his last full day, Feb. 
23, in London at Old Battersea, his 
London townhouse where he hosted 
and participated in a charity bridge 
competition with his Corporate 
America bridge players winning over 
some members of Parliament. Forbes’ 
empire, variously estimated at $400 
million to $1 billion, includes Forbes 
magazine, American Heritage, and 
the latest venture, Egg magazine; a 
number of community weekly news- 
papers, and real estate around the 
world. 

The family holdings will be ad- 
ministered by Malcolm M. Forbes Jr., 
known as “Steve,” who is currently 
president of Forbes magazine. He 
said his father wanted the estate to 
remain “a family business.” 

Forbes’ Scottish immigrant father, 
Bertie Charles Forbes, was financial 
editor for William Randolph Hearst’s 
New York American and founded 
Forbes magazine in 1917. 

Following World War II service, 
Forbes joined the magazine as assis- 
tant to the publisher. His older 
brother, Bruce Charles, became 
president after his father’s death in 
1954 and Forbes took over the maga- 
zine in 1957. He is immediately sur- 
vived by his sons, Malcolm Jr., Rob- 
ert, Christopher, and Timothy, and 
daughter Moira Mumma; a brother, 
Wallace, and his former wife, 
Roberta. 

a ee 


JACK IAMS, 79, a journalist and 
novelist, died Jan. 27 of a stroke while 
traveling to New York from London. 

His career began in reporting for 
the London Daily Mail. He wrote for 
Newsweek magazine and the New 
York Daily News and was television 
critic for the New York Herald Tri- 
bune and an editor at Atlas magazine. 

His son John is a reporter in Mos- 
cow for the Associated Press, and son 
David is a society reporter for the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


MASARU OGAWA, 74, one of Japan’s 
most prominent journalists, and a for- 
mer editor of the English-language 
Japan Times, died Jan. 28 at home in 
Tokyo of a heart ailment. 

Born in Los Angeles, he spoke 
English as his first language and went 
to Japan before outbreak of the war 
between that country and the United 
States. 


He joined Domei news agency, pre- 
decessor of Kyodo News Service, in 
1941 and moved to the Times in May 
1947. In addition to managing editor 
of the Times, he had been chief edito- 
rial writer and a front-page columnist. 


* * * 


JOHN S. MORAN, 52, executive edi- 
tor of the Lynn (Mass.) Daily Evening 
Item, died suddenly Feb. 8 after being 
stricken with a heart attack while va- 
cationing. 

Before joining the Item, he worked 
for the Beverly (Mass.) Times as a 
newswriter and later as sports editor. 
He moved to the Item in 1965 as a 
reporter and became an associate edi- 
tor soon after and then co-news editor 
in 1967. He was named managing edi- 
tor in 1975 and executive editor in 
1987. 


* * * 


NANCY K. PETERS, 70, founding edi- 
tor of the weekly King of Prussia (Pa.) 
Courier, died Feb. 16 at a retirement 
community in Upper Merion Twp., 
Pa. She founded the newspaper in 
1963 when the rural community was 
being transformed into a Philadelphia 
suburban area. 

Earlier, she was a correspondent 
for the Suburban and Wayne (Pa.) 
Times, editing the King of Prussia 
edition, and prior to that wrote for the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


* * * 


LAURIN E. PIETSCH, 89, founder 
and former publisher of the Sandpoint 
(Idaho) Daily Bulletin, died Jan. 28. 

He began as a circulation represen- 
tative for the Spokane Daily Chroni- 
cle in northern Idaho and western 
Montana, and with a partner started 
the Daily Bulletin as a one-page 
mimeograhed paper in 1924. 

Pietsch became full owner in 1926 
and sold the paper, now the Bonner 
County Daily Bee, in 1975. 

He was president of the Idaho State 
Press Association and served in jour- 
nalism education activities. In 1969, 
the press association named him its 
Master Editor/Publisher. 


IPHIGENE OCHS SULZBERGER, 97, 
matriarch of the New York Times 
during a long and active life and who 
helped lay the cornerstone in 1904 of 
what became the newspaper’s Times 
Square building, died Feb. 26 of 
respiratory failure. 

As she had requested, cremation 
and interment services were private 
and a public memorial service was 
held at Temple Emanu-El in New 
York City on Feb. 28. 

She nutured and bridged the gener- 
ations of the family that has con- 
trolled the Times since her father, 
Adolph S. Ochs, then publisher of the 
Chattanooga Times, became 
publisher of the New York paper and 
built the ailing property into one of the 
world’s most influential newspapers. 

She had an important role in select- 
ing succeeding publishers—Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, her husband; Orvil 
E. Dryfoos, her son-in-law, and 
Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, her son. 

Along with Arthur Ochs Sulzber- 
ger, Mrs. Sulzberger’s three other 
children are now directors of the 
Times Company—Marian Sulzberger 
Heiskell, Ruth Sulzberger Holmberg, 
and Dr. Judith P. Sulzberger. Their 
mother conveyed the traditions of the 
Times and strove to preserve family 
ties among them and 13 grandchildren 
and 24 great-grandchildren. 

She served as a director of the 
paper and as a trustee for the stock 
left by her father. 

In her school years, Mrs. 
Sulzberger worked in the Henry 
Street Settlement, the Jewish Big Sis- 
ters Program and the Cedar Knolls 
School for disturbed children. Those 
experiences were part of her lifelong 
social awareness. 

At Barnard College in her senior 
year, she took a journalism course in 
nearby Columbia University School 
of Journalism, but her father, accord- 
ing to the Times’ obituary, held that 
“a newspaper office was no place for 
women, especially not for his 
daughter, of whom he felt protec- 
tive.” 

At college, she met her future hus- 
band and they later were married in 
Spartanburg, S.C., where he was sta- 
tioned as an Army lieutenent. World 
War I ended as he was about to be 
sent abroad, so they settled in New 
York and Sulzberger joined the 
Times. 

Her own history and anecdotal 
memoir told to her granddaughter, 
Susan W, Dryfoos, was privately 
published for friends and family in 
1979 and then published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. in 1981. 
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Art is news 


Almost every daily newspaper and many weekly 
papers now have art critics and art editors 


By Joseph Deitch 


As never before, art is news. 

Almost every daily newspaper and 
many weekly papers now have art 
critics to review exhibitions and art 
editors to handle art and other cul- 
tural news. 

One newsmaker who kept art staff- 
ers busy was Sen. Jesse Helms, who 
wants to ban federal grants for what 
he considers obscene art. The verbal 
hatchet he swung at a Washington 
exhibit titillated art desks for many 
days this past fall. 

Then there are the art auctions. 
Van Gogh’s Irises got a winning 
bid — and front-page stories — of 
$54 million, the largest amount ever 
paid for a painting. It became the 
world’s most expensive work of art 
and sent prices on the international 
art market soaring. 

Blockbuster sales and controversy 
are often moving art from newspaper 
hinterlands to front pages. 

The recent congressional debates 
on pornography and new restrictions 
on federal financing of the arts got 
into the news limelight. The press 
seized on the few light moments of the 
meetings of the advisory council to 
federal funders. One council member 
said he “found the meetings boring, 
but more interesting since we’ve been 
in trouble.” And more newsworthy. 

These trends, and heavier coverage 
of exhibitions at the nation’s 1,675 
major art museums, 1,000 art galleries 
and 1,314 museum branches have led 
to a huge increase in the number of 
newspaper art editors — from 358 in 
1973 to 1,586 in 1989 — research for 
this article shows. 

Many of the 250,000 graduates of 
art schools every year are another 
professional group that turns to the 
art pages first. 

Along with art editors came the 
appointment of an almost equal num- 
ber of art critics. By experience and 
education, they are qualified to judge 
and comment on museum and gallery 
exhibitions. 

The more learned critics are capa- 
ble of such observations as: “His 
[sculptor Martin Puryear’s] works 
have a voluptuousness that contrasts 





(Deitch is a free-lance writer.) 
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with Minimalist macho bristle.” 
Translation: They’re sexier. 

Art critics are among other critics — 
at least at large dailies and high-circu- 
lation suburban weeklies — whose 
work is coordinated and perhaps 
copyread by art or cultural editors. 





antique auctions. Big metropolitan 
and national newspapers have critics 
such as Mike Kimmelman in art and 
Donal Henahan in music at the New 
York Times. 

Some papers hire part-time critics 
and free-lancers to cover art, but, as 








Sparked, in part, by critics’ enthusiasms and 
descriptions, people who never went to museums are 
now doing so. Galleries are placing ads about their 
shows in newspapers, in some cases filling entire 
pages. 





Besides fine arts, they may include 
critics, reporters and departmental 
editors for film, theater, music, 
dance, photography and art and 


Robert L. Pincus, art critic of the San 

Diego (Calif.) Union said in an inter- 

view, “We used them, but there is too 
(Continued on page 48) 
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NEWS/TECH 





Karen Slattery has been promoted 
to the post of production manager of 
The Seattle Times Co., which she 
joined in June 1988 as quality assur- 
ance manager. 

In her new position, Slattery is 
responsible for daily production of 
the almost half-million newspapers of 
the jointly operated Seattle Times and 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. Both 
newspapers are produced at the 
Times building. 

Departments under her manage- 
ment are the pressroom, camera, 
mailroom, receiving and machine 
shop. Prior to completion of her MBA 
at Harvard Business School in 1988, 
Slattery worked for six years in sales 
and promotion for Outdoor Empire 
Publishing in Seattle. 

* * * 

The Tribune Co. has announced the 
appointment of Jim Hitchman as man- 
ager of newspaper operations/tech- 
nology. He will work with Tribune’s 
newspaper group to develop and 
coordinate the introduction of new 
technology and provide production 
management support. 

Before assuming the newly created 
position with Tribune Co., Hitchman 
had been with Ottaway Newspapers 
Inc., where he had held several posi- 
tions since 1981, most recently pro- 
duction vice president. Hitchman 
alsc held various management posi- 
tions with Ottaway parent corpora- 
tion Dow Jones & Co. 


* * * 

At the Denver Post, production 
manager Frank Dixon was promoted 
to production vice president. 

Dixon joined the Post in 1962, 
working in the pressroom at the Cali- 
fornia Street production plant and 
eventually moving to the 215,000- 
square-foot Fox Street facility as 
pressroom manager. 

The executive called work at the 
Post “a family affair.” The newspa- 
per noted that Dixon’s father Joseph 
is a retired Post pressman, and his 
brother John also works in the press- 
room. 

Dixon was credited with playing a 
key role in the installation of four 
color presses at the Post’s Fox Street 
plant, which opened three years ago. 
Last summer the facility was 
expanded to accommodate a press 
bought from the Dallas Times Herald. 
Since then, the California Street plant 
was shut down and all papers have 








been printed at Fox Street. 


* * * 

At Denver’s Rocky Mountain 
News, Bill Brown has been named 
production manager, with responsi- 
bility for managing day-to-day pro- 
duction activity and involvement in 
the move to a recently completed satel- 
lite printing and packaging facility. 

Prior to this latest appointment, 
Brown was pressroom manager for 
Philadelphia Newspapers Inc. He had 
earlier been at the Rocky Mountain 
News for almost 20 years before 
leaving in 1985 as its pressroom 
superintendant. 

* * * 

Daniel W. Mastin was named oper- 
ations director at the Duluth (Minn.) 
News-Tribune. He moved to Duluth 
after serving for three years as pro- 
duction director with the Aberdeen 
(S.D.) American News. 

Between 1960 and 1986 Mastin held 
a number of production positions with 
the Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader. 
All three newspapers are in the 
Knight-Ridder group. 

* * * 

The Los Angeles Times announced 
the promotions of production director 
Paul Gledhill to production vice presi- 
dent and information systems direc- 
tor Mike Williams to systems and 
administration vice president. Both 
report to Times president Richard T. 
Schlosberg III. 

Gledhill retains responsibility for 
the Times’ three production plants 
and 3,000 production department 
employees. He joined the Times in 
1958 as a pressroom operator, pro- 
gressed to various supervisory and 
management positions and was made 
production director in 1985. 

Williams is now also responsible 
for the paper’s administrative and 
technical services departments. He 
moved to the Times in 1987 after hav- 
ing served the Pittsburgh Press as 
data systems director from 1979 and 
production director from 1981. His 
newspaper career began in 1969 at the 
Rocky Mountain News, where he was 
data processing manager. Williams 
later served as assistant director, cor- 
porate systems, for Scripps Howard. 
In 1975 he was named data processing 
vice president at United Press Inter- 
national. 

* * * 

Ron Wood, circulation director at 

the Bakersfield Californian, was 





Production personnel changes 


appointed operations director at the 
Californian, in which position he 
retains responsibility for circulation. 
Wood has been associated with the 
paper for 20 years and has held the 
positions of city and county circula- 
tion manager and president of “Your 
Neighbors,” a weekly newspaper 
published by the Californian. 

Wood succeeds Jim Tucker as 
operations director. In 1954 Tucker 
was recruited as a pressman by the 
Californian for his color printing 
experience. He left in 1958 to serve as 
production manager for a weekly but 
returned in 1962, becoming press- 
room supervisor, superintendent and 
production manager. 

Tucker oversaw the Californian’s 
1979 conversion to a morning paper. 
He served as project leader in devel- 
oping specifications and design of the 
Harrell-Fritts Publishing Center and 
later headed a project to remodel the 
newspaper’s 1926 headquarters. 

Tucker remains a consultant to the 
Californian and to the newspaper/ 
media division of Tilden-Coil Con- 
structors Inc. He is also a Western 
region sales representative for TKS 
U.S.A. Inc., reporting to chief oper- 
ating officer John E. Hall. 


* * * 

The Courier, Findlay, Ohio, has 
announced the appointment of Karl 
Heminger as production manager, 
succeeding James T. Haley, who 
retired. 

Heminger joined the Courier in 
1987 after serving as plant manager 
for an Illinois manufacturer. 

* * * 

Three longtime pressroom employ- 
ees were recently promoted at the 
Asbury Park (N.J.) Press. 

William Salemme was promoted 
from pressroom foreman to manager, 
with responsibility for overall daily 
operation of the pressroom, including 
print-run planning, quality control 
and personnel training. He joined the 
Press in 1961 as apprentice paper 
handler and has held various posi- 
tions since. He was named pressroom 
foreman in 1980. 

Seventeen-year Press veteran Earl 
Megill has succeeded Salemme as 
pressroom foreman. Former machin- 
ist and assistant pressroom foreman 
Hugh Heaney was named machinist 
supervisor, Overseeing maintenance 
and troubleshooting of mechanical 
problems on pressroom machinery 
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and auxiliary equipment. He replaces 
Jack Miles, who recently retired after 
many years with the Press. 

* * * 

In Louisville, Ky., The Courier- 
Journal reported that John Thompson 
has been promoted to the post of data 
processing director. 

Thompson joined the Courier-Jour- 
nal in 1978 as manager of systems and 
programming. He had earlier been 
data processing manager and pro- 
grammer for five years with Baptist 





Hospitals Co. of Louisville. 
* * * 

Rachel Lucas Coates has joined the 
technology office of the New York 
Times. She formerly had served as a 
systems analyst at the newspaper. 

James Patterson, managing editor 
of Times On-Line Services and assis- 
tant director for on-line services, was 
promoted to index operations direc- 
tor. He retains responsibility for pro- 
duction of the Times’ full text and 
abstract databases and now also 





directs its index department opera- 
tions. 

Patterson joined the Times in 1978 
as an abstracter/indexer, became 
database coordinator two years later, 
and rose to managing editor in 1986. 

Times On-Line Services creates 
computer databases, including the 
full text of the Times and abstracts of 
more than 100 newspapers and busi- 
ness publications. They are distrib- 
uted through Mead Data Central’s 
Nexis service. 





TECHNICAL BRIEFS 








Scitex to acquire 
lris Graphics 


Scitex Corp. Ltd. said it reached 
definitive agreement to acquire Iris 
Graphics Inc. for $24 million in cash, 
with an additional amount linked to 
Iris’s future performance. 

The transaction is expected to close 
before the end of March, pending reg- 
ulatory approval. 

Iris employs more than 90 people 
and will operate as a wholly owned 
Scitex subsidiary under its current 
management. Iris manufactures digi- 
tal color printers using continuous- 
flow ink-jet technology that delivers 
variable dot size for high-resolution 
electronic prepress systems. 

Scitex president Arie Rosenfeld 
noted digital color proofing is strategi- 
cally important to his company and its 
customers and said the acquisition 
brings “significant technology and 
distribution synergies.” 

For the year ended December 1989, 
Scitex posted a net profit of almost 
$35'% million, or $2 per share, which 
represents a 139% increase over 
results for 1988. The company’s 
fourth-quarter net profit came to 
$13% million, a 147% increase over 
fourth-quarter 1988 profit. Revenues 
of just under $238 million for 1989 
were up 24% over revenues for 1988. 
Net profit margins at 15% of revenue 
were almost double the 1988 level. 


BirmySetter outputs 
Solidarity’s weekly 


Gazeta International, a weekly 
English-language edition of Gazeta 
Wyborzca, the official journal of 
Poland’s Solidarity labor movement, 
is the country’s first newspaper to be 
composed with desktop publishing 
software. 

Output on a Birmy 300 from Birmy 
Graphics Corp., pages are composed 
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using Adobe’s PostScript page 
description language, Xerox’s Ven- 
tura Publisher, Microsoft Word and 
Windows 286 and Hewlett-Packard’s 
ScanJet+ grayscale scanner and soft- 
ware. 

According to the weekly, Gazeta 
Wyborzca is testing the above-men- 
tioned hardware and software, which 
was supplied by Prosystem Computer 
Technic, Vienna, and Pro Interna- 
tional, Warsaw. 


XyWrite 
programming 
guide published 


Xyquest Inc. has made available 
the 124-page “XyWrite Programming 
Language User’s Guide” for writing 
effective programs using XyWrite 
Programming Language (XPL), 
which combines the functions of a 
word processor with traditional pro- 
gramming tools. 

It is designed specifically for 
XyWrite III Plus and is a complement 
to the reference guide. 

Users can record any sequence of 
keystrokes in a program file, incorpo- 
rate functions for evaluating state- 
ments and conditions, create program 
loops and branches, designate sub- 





routines and make the program pause 
for user input. 

Programs can range from the 
simple transfer of an address from a 
letter to a mailing list to a more com- 
plex translation routine for exporting 
files to a page layout program. 

The Guide comes with a diskette 
with sample programs that are all fully 
analyzed in the text, as well as with 
various XPL utilities written by 
Xyquest’s Technical Services Dept. 


Donations for 
graphic arts 
at Florida A&M 


The Division of Graphic Arts in the 
School of Journalism, Media & 
Graphic Arts at Florida A&M Univer- 
sity noted the following gifts of equip- 
ment, supplies and scholarships, 
worth a total of nearly $80,000. 

Color photography equipment from 
Hallmark Cards; a new film processor 
from E.I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
plate processing equipment from 
Hoechst Celanese Corp.; color 
proofing equipment from Litho- 
Krome Co.; a reflection densitometer 
from X-Rite Co.; a computer from the 
Atari Co.; materials and a scholarship 
from Eastman Kodak Co. 
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Sil announces 
new sales 
and staffers 


System Integrators Inc. reported 
installation of Macintosh-based 
imaging systems for creation of full- 
color display ads at the Detroit News, 
The Tennessean and Nashville Ban- 
ner, Raleigh (N.C.) News & 
Observer, Lake Charles (La.) Ameri- 
can Press, Indiana (Pa.) Gazette and 
the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette. 

The Macintosh workstations will 
be integrated with SII’s Tandem- 
based systems, offering Mac users 
transparent access to newspaper 
databases and graphics libraries. 

In addition to display ad makeup, 
SII said users will implement the 
workstations for wire photo capture, 
electronic photo editing, halftone 
generation and color separations. 

In its announcement, SII quoted 
Detroit Newspaper Agency composi- 
tion assistant superintendent Larry 
Ross: “When SII links the Macintosh 
to our tandem-based system, we will 
be able to integrate classified and dis- 
play ad pagination for the first time.” 
He said his Sunday paper’s 85-page 
classified section currently must 
leave about 690 holes in output for 
manual pasting of display ads. 

SII’s integration of Mac-based 
products is the result of its alliance 
with Digital Technology Interna- 
tional, to whose product line SII has 
exclusive marketing rights among 
newspapers with circulations of 
30,000 or more. 

Other recent U.S. sales include a 
System/55 running on the new Tan- 
dem CLX processor for editorial and 
advertising at The Herald, Rock Hill, 
S.C., and an upgrade to a System/55 
at the San Gabriel Valley (Calif.) 
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Daily Tribune. The latter will get SII’s 
Interactive Ad Layout, Interactive 
Classified Pagination and Classified 
Zoning and Rating (CZAR) for demo- 
graphic ad zoning. 

The new Daily Tribune system 
includes 172 Coyote publishing termi- 
nals (91 for two bureau operations) 
and three Mac-based AdSpeed work- 
stations. 

SII also announced its U.K. sub- 
sidiary received an order from IPC 
magazines for a System/55E “to cen- 
tralize and automate the selling of 
classified advertising across IPC’s 49 
consumer magazine titles.” Based on 
Tandem CLX processors, the system 
includes 40 Coyote terminals and 
CZAR software. 

Also announced was the hiring of 
Tom Shorten as Advanced Products 
marketing manager. In the newly 
created position, Shorten works with 
various departments to assist in 
defining and managing SII’s next 
generation of publishing systems. 

Shorten had been with the Los 
Angeles Times for 13 years. After five 
years as copy editor and news editor, 
he joined the Editorial Systems group 
as assistant news editor, then assis- 
tant systems editor and, most 
recently, deputy systems editor, with 
responsibility for management of the 
newspaper’s program design and 
coding, as well as management of the 
Times’s System/55. 

New on SII’s sales staff to repre- 
sent its imaging products are: Beverly 
Ball, formerly of Atex and NYNEX, 
covering the East Coast; Jim Rentz, 
also once with Atex and NYNEX and 
earlier information systems director 
at the now-defunct St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, covering the Midwest; 
Steve Whalen, formerly with Agfa 
Compugraphic, covering the West 
Coast. 

Hired as a System/55 representa- 
tive was Dana Bascom, covering the 
mid-Atlantic states and reporting to 
Frank Scholes, who was promoted to 
field sales manager. Bascom had ear- 
lier been with Crosfield Data Sys- 
tems. Ron Stephens was also pro- 
moted to field sales manager for the 
Southeastern states. 


TKS U.S.A. names 

Keeley; announces 

user group Officers 
James A. Keeley joined the staff of 


TKS U.S.A. Inc. as assistant to the 
president. 





Keeley began his career in the 
Miami Herald maintenance depart- 
ment in 1964 and worked in several 
production and engineering assign- 
ments for Knight-Ridder newspapers 
until 1982, when he became opera- 
tions vice president of the Dallas 
Morning News. 

The Tokyo Kikai Seisakusho Ltd. 
International Users Association 
elected the following officers at Jan. 
20 meeting: Peter Relyea (the Wall 
Street Journal, W. Des Moines, 
Iowa), president; Phil Ashley (the 
Dallas Morning News), vice presi- 
dent; Leon Colston (the Wall Street 
Journal, Beaumont, Texas), secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The association, consisting of per- 
sonnel from 32 U.S. newspapers and 
some from Asia, holds the second of 
its twice-yearly meetings in June dur- 
ing the ANPA/TEC conference. 


Muller-Martini 
reports installations 


Muller-Martini Corp. announced 
that Gannett Co.’s 45,000-circulation 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer has 
installed a Muller-Martini tv-program 
stitcher. 

It also reported the Bee Publishing 
Co. Inc., Newtown, Conn., upgraded 
its operations with the addition of a 
Muller-Martini 335 Saddle Stitcher 
and a Zipmaster automatic Zip sorting 
and stacking system. Bee publishes 
three weekly newspapers and a 240- 
to 280-page antiques weekiy newspa- 
per. 

In Salisbury, N.C., Post Publishing 
recently installed a CS-20 compen- 
sating stacker and a 308 Biliner 
inserting machine for increased daily 
inserting and Sunday preinserting at 
the 25,000-circulation Salisbury Post. 


Camex names Piche 


Stephanie E. Piché has been 
appointed sales director for AdStyl- 
ist, the new Macintosh-based ad 
make-up program from Camex. Piché 
was a Digital Technology Interna- 
tional regional sales manager and has 
been involved in sales of Macintosh 
front-end systems sales for five years. 

AdStylist accepts standard file for- 
mats from other Macintosh applica- 
tions and gives users access to a num- 
ber of on-line clip-art libraries. It is 
compatible with the Camex Breeze 
and SuperSetter production system 
for database management and pagina- 
tions. 
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Judge stops Reuters from terminating pact with UPI 


Issues temporary restraining order until a hearing on March 12; 
meanwhile, UPI execs meet with Agence France-Presse officials in Paris 


By George Garneau 


A federal judge in New York has 
temporarily stopped Reuters from 
terminating its picture-sharing agree- 
ment with United Press Internation- 
al. 

U.S. District Judge Peter Leisure 
signed a temporary restraining order 
Feb. 27 that assures the flow of inter- 
national news pictures from Reuters 
to UPI and its photo clients, at least 
until a hearing March 12. Reuters was 
ordered to show cause by then why it 
should not be barred from terminating 
the agreement. 

Reuters on Feb. 16 canceled the 
contract under which it supplied UPI 
with pictures from around the world 
and UPI supplied it with U.S. photos. 
It also sued UPI for breach of contract 
and sought repayment of unspecified 
money it says it spent to supplement 
UPI’s domestic picture service. 

The British news agency shut off 


Plans Sun. edition 


The Recorder, Amsterdam, N.Y., 
plans to begin publishing a Sunday 
edition in April, publisher Frank 
Gappa said Feb. 14. 

He said the newspaper planned to 
add the equivalent of 10 to 12 full-time 
positions are part of the expansion. 

The Recorder publishes afternoon 
editions Monday through Friday and 
a morning edition on Saturday.— AP 





service to UPI for four hours and 
twice postponed cutting off the 
picture flow before the court order. 

In another legal action, Washing- 
ton-based UPI filed papers denying 
Reuters’ allegations that its U.S. pic- 
tures declined in number and quantity 
and countersued Reuters for termi- 
nating their 10-year agreement after 
five years (E&P, Feb. 24, P. 11). 

Reuters editor for the Americas 
Andrew Nibley said in a statement 
following the restraining order: “This 
comes as no surprise. This is standard 
operating procedure. The judge has 
merely decided to preserve the status 
quo until he has had a chance to hear 
the merits of the case at a hearing 
March 12.” 

UPI spokesman Milt Capps said the 
order “provides UPI assurance it can 
continue to provide clients with an 
international picture service. We are 
encouraged and look forward to the 
next step March 12.” 

Meanwhile UPI vice chairman 
Joseph Taussig and international vice 
president Pieter Van Benekom met in 
Paris with Agence France-Presse 
chairman Claude Moisy, director for 
the Americas Philipe Gustin, and 
head of AFP’s picture service, to dis- 
cuss the possibility of AFP supplying 
international pictures to UPI. 

“We are not against helping them 
on a temporary basis,” Gustin said in 
an interview. No firm agreement 
resulted, he stated, and any relation- 


Black nominated to Coca-Cola board 


Cathleen P. Black, publisher of 
USA Today, was nominated Feb. 16 
to the board of directors of Coca-Cola 
Co. 

The nomination will be voted on at 
the company’s annual stockholders’ 


meeting April 18. 

Black would join Anne Cox Cham- 
bers, chairman of the Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution, as media execu- 
tives on Coca-Cola’s board. 

— AP 


E&P’s Radolf named to UNESCO post 


Andrew Radolf, who joined EDI- 
TOR & PUBLISHER as an associate 
editor in July 1979, has left to take a 
position as director of public informa- 
tion in North America for UNESCO. 

Radolf, 39, succeeds Joseph 
Mehan, 60, who retired last May. 
Mehan had continued to serve as 
public information officer during the 
selection process. 





While at E&P, Radolf specialized 
in covering business and finance. 

He was selected for the UNESCO 
post from over 160 applicants. 

As director of public information at 
UNESCO’s United Nations office, 
Radolf will be responsible for all con- 
tacts with the American news media 
and will oversee UNESCO press pro- 
grams in Canada. 





ship would be with UPI as a client and 
AFP continuing its worldwide picture 
service on its own. 

UPI and Reuters came together in 
1985 when UPI, desperate for cash, 
sold its foreign picture operations to 
Reuters for $3.3 million in cash and 
$2.5 million over five years. 

Reuters has said it told UPI in Janu- 
ary 1989 it intended to terminate the 
contract, which Reuters executives 
have said provides arbitration proce- 
dures and an escape clause. 


Papers share name 


The Chronicle Newspapers — 
serving St. Charles, Geneva, Batavia 
and Elburn, Ill. — will share the new 
common name of the Kane County 
Chronicle. The Kane County Chroni- 
cle will replace the four newspapers 
and plans to relocate to new facilities 
in Geneva, Ill., in May. 
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March 5-9, 1990 
NIE conference to be held May 30-June 1 at the New York Hilton 


Newspaper in Education Week 





By Mark Fitzgerald 


Helen Lightstone-Bloch heads the 
Chicago Tribune Newspaper in Edu- 
cation program out of the stately Tri- 
bune Tower on North Michigan 
Avenue. 

David Shorter runs a government- 
funded job training program located 
up rickety stairs on the second floor of 
a South Loop building whose nearest 
neighbor is an adult bookstore. 

Even if their office surroundings 
are different, they share a common 
passion for newspapers. 

Together they have created a basic 
skills and “life literacy” educational 
program that is turning economically 
and educationally disadvantaged 
adults into better readers, speakers 
and calculators — as well as making 
many employable for literally the first 
time in their lives. 

In the process, the Chicago Tribune 
program has done something more for 
these men and women: It is making 
them newspaper readers nearly as 
passionate as Lightstone-Bloch or 
Shorter. 

“We have students fighting over 
the newspaper, racing to get a copy of 
the newspaper,” Shorter said in an 
interview in his office. 

“They are getting a newspaper 
habit,” Lightstone-Bloch, the Tri- 
bune’s educational services manager, 
said in an interview in her office. 

This Chicago program is something 
of a model of the educational power of 
newspapers. 

Although the program is aimed at 
getting its clients jobs — Shorter’s 
employer, a nationwide private-sec- 
tor company called The Training 
Institute, does not get federal funds if 
the students do not find work — that 








is not always the most urgent need 
when they first walk in the door. 

“You have to do what the board of 
education may not have been able to 
do in 12 years,” said a vice president 
and director of education for the five 
Chicago-area Training Institute facili- 
ties. 

The Training Institute gets its stu- 
dents from the Chicago Mayor’s 
Office for Employment and Training, 
and its Department of Aging and Dis- 
ability as well as the Cook County 
President’s Office for Employment 
and Training. 





The newspaper is the key 


Why the joint Chicago Tribune/Training Institute 
adult jobs program is a success 


tute call “life literacy” as well as plain 
old literacy. 

“All this creates a problem, then: 
How do you teach the ABCs to 
adults, plus all these other skills such 
as remedial reading and life literacy?” 
Shorter asked. 

For Shorter — who first got 
hooked as a youth on the Champaign- 
Urbana (Ill.) News-Gazette — the 
answer was clear: the newspaper. 

“The newspaper is the most acces- 
sible source of information in this 
society, and you can get them from a 
newsstand, on a bus seat, out of the 





“We have students fighting over the newspaper, 


racing to get a copy of the newspaper,” Shorter said 
in an interview in his office. 





As a result, students range in age 
from 18 to 55. 

They have many things in common, 
however. 

About three-quarters are on some 
form of public assistance, and about 
three-quarters dropped out of high 
school. 

“The other 25% who have a high 
school diploma shouldn’t have,” 
Shorter said. 

Their problems are not simply 
academic, he added. 

Some of the students, for example, 
are barely familiar with Chicago’s 
downtown or its most famous land- 
marks, he said. Some cannot find 
their way around town using the Chi- 
cago Transit Authorities bus and sub- 
way map. 

They have problems, in short, in 
what the Tribune and Training Insti- 





garbage can, anywhere,” he said. 

As it happened, Shorter had also 
heard, albeit vaguely, of Newspaper 
in Education programs. The Los 
Angeles Times, he knew, had a pro- 
gram for adult literacy. Maybe the 
Tribune did, too. 

“So I called up the Tribune — and 
Helen was over here like that,” he 
said, snapping his fingers. 

From the start, it was as if the Tri- 
bune and Training Institute were 
made for each other. 

The Training Institute adults 
needed help in a dizzying variety of 
ways. 

And the Tribune has an experi- 
enced and extensive NIE program 
that runs to more than 40 special 
newspaper sections, ranging from the 
introductory “Anatomy of a Newspa- 
per” to “Hooked: The Tragedy of 
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Drug Abuse” to “Mathworks,” its 
recently released and highly popular 
“real-life” newspaper-based mathe- 
matics course. 

Week one of the six-week Training 
Institute course begins with “Anat- 
omy of a Newspaper,” which increases 
reading skills and introduces such 
basic newspaper concepts as the dif- 
ference between news, features and 
editorials. 

“Innovate,” a critical-thinking 


gram is used to introduce more 
sophisticated reading skills in week 
two. Listening and speaking skills are 
stressed in “The Competent Commu- 
nicator.” 

As the weeks go on, map-reading, 
career choices, character-building, 
AIDS and drug education, mathema- 





tabloid from the Tribune NIE pro-- 








tics and the city of Chicago itself are 
all taught from the newspaper. 

“Real-life” exercises are stressed 
again and again by Shorter’s faculty. 

“Here’s a CTA [Chicago mass 
transit system] map. Use this to go to 
the Museum of Science and Industry. 
And when you’re there, you take the 
food budget you figured out from the 
coupons in the paper to see if it was 
nutritionally valuable. Everything 
goes back to real-life skills — and the 
newspaper,” he said. 

They are skills Shorter himself 
practices daily. 

“TI clip my coupons. You bet I do, 
since I don’t get paid a lot of money 
here,” Shorter said. 

The Tribune developed for the 
school a series of assessment mea- 
sures to test students’ grasp of mate- 





rial. 

For funding purposes, however, 
students must also take the so-called 
TABE test, Test of Adult Basic Edu- 
cation. 

Results from one TABE test of 114 
adults in four classes show significant 
improvement. 

On average, reading skills 
increased from an initial score of 8.87 
to 10.37. Math improved from 6.9 to 
8.63 and language skills showed an 
improved score from 5.4 on entering 
the program to 7.0 at its end. 

“In some cases, we’ve seen math 
and reading skills go up four grade 
levels,” Shorter said. 

The results have encouraged the 
Training Institute to propose a new 
newspaper-based class. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“1’m so enthusiastic about this pro- 
gram that we’ve gone to the city to 
propose a life literacy program for 
adults,” he said. 


Rather than the mandatory job 
“outcome” of the existing program — 
graduates become security guards — 
this life literacy effort might prepare 
students for returning to high school, 
or for entry to technical schools. 


Whether or not that becomes a 
reality, the Institute has been adding 
more and more newspaper-centered 
activities. 

For example, the next classes of 





students from the downtown, South- 
side, suburban Harvey and Gary 
branches will meet in a debate. 

“All the research, the topic, every- 
thing will come out of the newspa- 
per,” Shorter said. 

The school has also branched out 
modestly in newspaper use. 

When, for instance, Crain’s Chi- 
cago Business published its recent 
guide to Chicago-area government, 
the school quickly ordered dozens of 
copies for use in classes. 

Increasingly, too, the classes are 
aiming newly acquired analytic skills 
directly at the newspaper. 

For example, one criticism Shorter 
has about newspapers in general is 
that they do not often enough trans- 
late Washington governmental stories 
to a local street level. 





“Well, that’s what we’ll do in the 
class now. When Congress passes a 
$1.2-billion jobs bill . . . we'll figure 
out what that means to the poor per- 
son in the street in Chicago,” he said. 

Still, that is a rare criticism for what 
is nearly unalloyed boosterism about 
the newspaper. 

Shorter, for example, says he is not 
at all surprised that the newspaper 
turned out to be so useful at the 
school. 

“I knew from my own reading there 
was a lot there,” he said. 

Of course, the Training Institute’s 
success is no real surprise to Light- 
stone-Bloch, either. 

“It’s such a natural,” said the 
Tribune educational services manag- 
—- adults with an adult 
tool.” 





By Mark Fitzgerald 


In its first two years, Family 
Focus — the joint newspaper indus- 
try/educators program — has suc- 
cessfully drawn many parents into a 
greater involvement in the education 
of their elementary school children. 

Now it is poised to tackle an even 
greater — seemingly impossi- 
ble — challenge: It is going to try to 
get parents and young adolescents 
talking on the same wavelength. 

“The thrust will be talking with 
your kid. That seems to be a real 
problem at the early adolescent 
stage — finding things to talk about 
that are mutually interesting,” said 
Rosalind Stark, vice president/ 
administration of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
Foundation. 

Beginning with the new school year 
in September, Family Focus will be 
offered in middle schools for the first 
time. 

Based on early reactions — “The 
educators are really lining up for it, 
which tells me it has merit,” Stark 
said — expectations are high. 

That is not surprising. With its sec- 
ond year only barely half over, Fam- 
ity Focus has generated a large body 
of anectdotal evidence that it is work- 
ing. 

It is easy, for example, to find prin- 
cipals who proselytize Family Focus 
until it is adopted throughout an entire 
school district. It is easy to find enthu- 








siastic parents — and Newspaper in 
Education directors who are 
stretched to their limits just with the 
demands for Family Focus sessions. 


For example, when Jim Cribb, NIE 
director of the Durham (N.C.) Morn- 
ing Herald and the Durham Sun, rana 
small house ad about Family Focus, 
he soon received a phone call from a 
woman who had organized a dozen 
parents from her neighborhood for a 
session. The class was held right in 
her home. 


Guy Sims, principal of the Fox 
Elementary School in Columbus, 
Ga., says it is the best project he has 
2ver used for getting parents involved 
in education. 


“I’m very, very enthusiastic about 
it,” he said in a rush of words during a 
telephone interview. “I really believe 
very, very strongly that there has to 
be a partnership between the school 
and the parents. And using the news- 
paper as an avenue for this part- 
nership . . . is very, very good. The 
response has been very, very good.” 


Family Focus began in October 
1988 as a pilot project co-sponsored 
by the ANPA Foundation, the Inter- 
national Reading Association, the 
National Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals. 

Originally conceived as a program 
aimed at children in kindergarten 
through third grade, Family Focus 
expanded this school year into sixth 





Newspapers and the family 


Two years later, Family Focus looks to expand 


grade. 

Its essential mission is to get 
parents involved in their children’s 
after-school learning with simple and 
fun activities taken from the newspa- 
per. 

Local NIE directors conduct 
classes on how to use the newspaper 
for learning, and principals plus the 
PTA publicize the program. 

Across the country, NIE directors 
use a variety of approaches. 

Probably the most common are 
evening meetings with parents. 

At the San Francisco Chronicle, 
for example, NIE coordinator Sally 
Hosley conducts at least one a month 
in the paper’s circulation area. 

“We normally do them in the com- 
munity’s library,” she said. “I like to 
have them sit four parents to a table. 
Sometimes the child will be with the 
parents, and sometimes a grand- 
mother will be there, so you have a 
multigenerational thing.” 

In other communities, Family 
Focus sessions are held during school 
hours at the school itself. 

Sims’ Fox Elementary School, for 
example, prefers that arrangement 
because so many mothers are home- 
makers. 

Still, the flexibility of the program 
allows it to be conducted. virtually 
anywhere. 

The Chronicle’s Hosley has con- 
ducted Family Focus sessions at Cub 
Scout and Girl Scout meetings and at 
children’s birthday parties. 
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“IT really think the most effective 
[sesssions] are the ones that happen 
almost by accident,” she said. 

Wherever the sessions are con- 
ducted, the focus is on showing 
parents simple and interesting activi- 
ties taken from the newspaper. 

At the birthday parties Hosley 
might talk about the variety of emo- 
tions. The youngest children pick out 
newspaper photos showing people 
happy or sad or serious. 

Among older children the most 
popular activity is probably a 
“scavenger hunt” through the news- 
paper requiring kids to find items that 
are “cold” or “hot” or that can be 
played with. 

Sometimes the activities also are 
aimed as much at the parents as the 
children. 

One Chronicle Family Focus proj- 
ect, for example, revolves around the 
1990 census, an important event for 
San Francisco’s polyglot culture. 

In fact, part of the genius of Family 
Focus teachers, instructors say, is 
that the simple activities work even 
when taught by parents whose own 
reading skills may be very limited. 

For instance, in Memphis, Tenn., 
the Commercial-Appeal’s educa- 
tional coordinator Rebecca Haynes 
has worked with the city government 
and the Memphis Literacy Council in 
a poverty-stricken neighborhood the 
mayor has designated the “Free the 
Children” district. 

Overflow crowds greeted all three 
Family Focus sessions, Haynes said. 

“Everyone was very attentive and 
very involved.” 

Suggested activities were stressed 
in the first two sessions. In the final 
class, parents held a sort of “show- 
and-tell” in which they talked about 
the activities they had used, and how 
their children had reacted. 

“The skills are easy enough to do 
so that even if the parents have 
marginal literacy skills they will not 
be intimidated by the activities,” she 
said. 

However, Haynes said she prefers 
the year-round Family Focus and 
NIE effort the Commercial-Appeal is 
making in several area schools. 

Under this version, the newspaper 
trains not parents but teachers. These 
teachers in turn share ideas with 
parents — and conduct Family 
Focus activities during class time. 

“There might be three activities [in 
the weekly session], with the children 
doing one in class and the other two 
with their parents. We’re getting 85% 
participation by the parents,” 
Haynes said. 

“Hopefully, after a year, [parents] 
will internalize the lesson so when 
they see the newspaper, they will 





Twenty-two educators representing seven school districts attended the 
Family Focus teacher workshop conducted by Diane Witman Koch at the 


Allentown, Pa., Morning Call. 


know what they are able to do,” she 
added. 

“If we want to work with ‘at-risk’ 
children, we have to realize we are 
dealing with parents who are not 
newspaper subscribers. So it doesn’t 
do much good to have one or two 
sessions, and then expect that they 
will continue on their own,” Haynes 
said. 

A similar approach is taken by the 
Allentown, Pa., Morning Call. 





Photo by Bobby Roe 


do with anything,” Haynes said. 

It is just that quality that attracts 
many educators as well. 

“I think [Family Focus] has made 
the school aware that the news- 
paper ...is a good teaching tool 
because it makes learning more realis- 
tic and relevant to the experience of 
the children,” said Guy Sims, the 
Columbus, Ga., principal. 

That thought is echoeed by Shirley 
Cupery, the former National PTA 





“I think you will see Family Focus sessions at the 
workplace. Why do they have to be at school? .. ./ 
could see brown bag lunches where NIE directors 
instruct working parents on using the newspaper,” 
she said. 








NIE coordinator Diane Witman 
Koch marketed the newspaper's 
Family Focus program with a direct 
mailing to area reading teachers. 

In a schooltime session with about 
21 teachers, Koch was surprised to 
find that the educators were very 
interested in her basic parental teach- 
ing tips. 

“I thought, being a former teacher, 
that these teachers wouldn’t really 
need tips in working with parents, but 
they really appreciated that,” she said. 

Year-round teacher-led Family 
Focus programs have shown very 
good results, the Commercial- 
Appeal’s Hayne said. 

“We're really happy with the 
results — and the parents love it. 
They’re reading a newspaper, which 
they can enjoy as opposed to working 
with a workbook that has nothing to 





secretary who remains the group’s 
contact with the ANPA Foundation 
and the International Reading Associ- 
ation. 

“It’s not just getting parents 
involved, it’s getting parents involved 
with their kids in fun ways, not simply 
in schoolwork,” she said. 

For the same reason, Cupery and 
others are optimistic that Family 
Focus will make a successful transi- 
tion to America’s junior highs. 

“Anything that helps communica- 
tion inside the family is needed,” 
ANPA Foundation’s Rosalind Stark 
said. 

Stark, in fact, sees Family Focus — 
in coordination with NIE — 
branching out even more. 

“T think you will see Family Focus 
sessions at the workplace. Why do 

(Continued on page 49) 
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NIE: In the eye of the hurricane 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


When Hurricane Hugo barreled 
through the Carolinas last Sept. 21, its 
path of destruction included gaping 
holes in the educational process. 

In the hardest-hit cities such as 
Charleston and Charlotte, some 
schools were shut down for as long as 
10 days. 

It was not simply schooltime that 
students missed, however. With 
power down for days, there was also 
no tv to while away the hours. Gaso- 
line was also virtually unavailable in 
the first days. 

Amid the chaos and ruin of Hugo’s 
aftermath, at least one newspaper 
was determined to help get education 
on track. 

The Charleston (S.C.) Evening 
Post, working with the school dis- 





personal computer which was hooked 
up to a gasoline-powered generator. 

Headlined, “School’s Out, But 
Learning’s In,” the page had big 
ambitions: It would appeal not only to 
the young and older student, but also 
sought to address emotional as well as 
educational needs. 

One important activity, for 
instance, was a suggested Hugo 
diary. 

“We felt that the hurricane had 
been such a traumatic experience for 
them that it would help them to write 
about their feelings during the hurri- 
cane, how they prepared for it, and 


-what happened after it hit. It was 


designed to help them cope with their 
feelings after the hurricane. The curri- 
culum administrators and we thought 
that dealing with [feelings] immedi- 
ately would help them out,” Abole said. 





The effort has not significantly increased NIE 
participation, Abole said, but it certainly has 
enhanced the program’s image. 





trict’s curriculum planners, designed 
a special page with a range of educa- 
tional activities to appeal to students 
from kindergarten to the twelfth 
grade. 

“A lot of good thinking went into 
this page,” the Evening Post’s educa- 
tional services director, Cindy Abole, 
said. “The amazing thing was that it 
was done in one afternoon.” 

School officials contacted the 
paper the morning after the hurricane 
hit to get the project going. 

Area schools had been devastated. 
Fully 90% had at least some damage, 
and several schools were badly hurt 
by wind and flooding. 

“They knew that the students 
would be out of school for a number of 
days, and they wanted something to 
help students get back into their stud- 
ies,” Abole said. 

School officials also knew from 
their experience with Newspaper in 
Education that the Evening Post 
could help, Abole said. 

Curriculum administrators sat 
down with the paper’s NIE staff and 
threw the page together. 

As befits the jerry-rigged nature of 
coastal South Carolina, journalism in 
those first days after the hurricane, 
the page was laid out on an Apple 





Another part challenged students 
to write a poem with the letters of 
each line spelling out the words “Hur- 
ricane Hugo.” 

There was a news quiz, articles on 
how hurricanes develop — and a 
kind of recipe quiz that asked stu- 
dents to develop meals based on the 
food their household had stockpiled. 

Probably the most popular feature, 
Abole said, was a contest to design a 
Hugo T-shirt. The contest drew 
“between 3,000 and 4,000 entries” to 
the 40,000-circulation paper. 

Fifth-grader Ryan West won with a 
design that showed the state’s pal- 
metto tree symbol on the front with 
the words: “In God we trust. Sept. 
21-22, 1989. Hurricane Hugo, South 
Carolina.” On the back was a cres- 
cent moon and the words “We have 
prevailed.” A map of the United 
States was printed in the special page 
so students could track the phone 
calls their families received after the 
hurricane hit. 

The paper printed a big overrun of 
the page, which was distributed to 
schools when classes resumed. 

In addition, the syndicated “Mini- 
Page” feature run after schools 
opened was redesigned to include 
many contributions from students 





who used the special Hugo page. 

The effort has not significantly 
increased NIE participation, Abole 
said, but it certainly has enhanced the 
program’s image. 

“I think a lot of teachers appre- 
ciated us not shutting down during the 
Hugo aftermath,” she said. “I think 
- got a greater respect for doing 
that.” 


Audit Bureau 
rule change 
boosts NIE 


A recent Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions rule change should make News- 
paper in Education easier to adminis- 
ter. 

At its board meeting last Novem- 
ber, ABC amended Rule B 5.11 to 
allow NIE sponsors to pay publishers 
directly for classroom newspapers. 

Previously, sponsor-paid NIE 
papers would not qualify as paid cir- 
culation unless the newspaper 
received subscription payment from 
the school or teacher. Those who 
wanted to sponsor NIE subscriptions 
had to pay the school, which in turn 
would pay the newspaper. 

The new rule in effect cuts out the 
middleman. 

The new rule reads: “In cases 
where qualified copies are paid for by 
sponsors, it may be acceptable for 
payment to be made directly to the 
publisher from the sponsor if other 
supporting documentation confirm- 
ing usage (i.e., affidavits from schools, 
verification of delivery and receipt, 
etc.) is available for auditor review.” 


Hockey team 
added to 
NIE program 


The Daily News of Los Angeles has 
designed a Newspaper in Education 
program that uses the Los Angeles 
Kings hockey team to teach the 
geography of the U.S. and Canada. 

Under the program, teachers use 
the newspaper’s sports pages on 
Thursdays so pupils can use informa- 
tion from games played on Wednes- 
days. 

Eight Kings games are targeted on 

(Continued on page 49) 
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‘Character education’: NIE’s latest trend 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


In the often faddish world of educa- 
tion, character and good citizen- 
ship — the bedrock of American 
schools when students wrote their 
lessons on slates — are suddenly the 
very next thing. 

“It’s the pendulum swing,” Helen 
Lightstone-Bloch, educational ser- 
vices manager of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, said in a recent interview. 

“There was a time when it was all 
basic education and skills-building. 
Now we’re giving the same attention 
to character-building,” she said. 

And if educators are talking about 
“values,” can Newspaper in Educa- 
tion departments be far behind? 





ple, to find a newspaper story about 
someone who broke rules — and the 
consequences they faced. 

Values education can also be used 
to teach about the newspaper itself, 
she said. 

“We might ask students to find a 
[public service ad] and compare it to 
regular advertising,” she said. 

Values education in that way lends 
= to the entire paper, Rutherford 
said. 

“Even the obituary pages,” she 
said. “You could have students read 
the obits and talk about what visita- 
tion is, why it happens, why people 
send contributions when someone 
else dies. 

“Basic kindness — it’s really also 





“There was a time when it was all basic education 
and skills-building. Now we’re giving the same 
attention to character-building,” she said. 





Right now only a handful of news- 
papers are offering this kind of 
course, which variously takes the 
names “character education,” 
“value education” or “value clarifi- 
cation.” 

Indications are that value educa- 
tion is about to become a popular NIE 
offering. 

For the first time, for instance, a 
workshop on value education will be 
held at the 1990 annual NIE confer- 
ence in New York City, May 30-June 
1 


More fundamentally, it is clear that 
value education is a perfect fit with 
newspapers. 

“T think it’s a natural,” said Diane 
Rutherford, the NIE coordinator for 
the Arizona Republic and Phoenix 
Gazette. 

“There are so many examples of 
people in the daily newspaper who 
aren’t trustworthy or aren’t responsi- 
ble, or who are doing very praisewor- 
thy things,” she said. 

Rutherford, who will co-chair the 
spring NIE values workshop, said she 
began working on her newspaper’s 
value education program after read- 
ing a Psychology Today magazine 
article about the “moral classroom.” 

For now, the papers’ “Civic Educa- 
tion” program, which will be intro- 
duced in the next school year, con- 
centrates on younger grades. 

Students might be asked, for exam- 








teaching us something about our own 
culture,” Rutherford said. 

Using the entire paper is a definite 
focus of the Chicago Tribune’s NIE 
values education program. 

“Values: A work text for self dis- 
covery & growth” was introduced at 
the beginning of this school year and 
includes material from the comic 
pages, the sports section, editorial 
cartoons, and business pages as well 
as national and local news. 

Each page is devoted to a value. 

For instance on the page labeled, 
“Generosity: willing to give,” a 
sports story about Chicago Cubs 
pitcher Rick Sutcliffe’s charitable 
work is juxtaposed with a business 
story about the relatively low levels of 
corporate contributions. A syndi- 
cated cartoon is next to an Emily 
Dickinson poem and a short essay on 
learning from life’s defeats. 

“There is no place in a newspaper 
you can’t find values,” Lightstone- 
Bloch said. 

Though the Tribune program is 
designed to last for four weeks, some 
schools are stretching it out over a 
longer period, she said. 

“There is one elementary school 
that said this [character education] 
was going to be its priority for the 
year,” she said. 

Both schools and newspapers may 
be getting back into values education 
because they are growing more com- 





fortable with the idea of talking about 
different religions and cultures as well 
as non-controversial moral values. 

“In a way [the programs] are sort of 
tame stuff,” the Phoenix newspapers’ 
Rutherford said. “I don’t think many 
people are going to be scared away at 
something like this.” 

For the Tribune, Lightstone-Bloch 
said, the “Values” tabloid has 
already proven quite popular. 

Phoenix’s Rutherford is not exactly 
sure what the demand will be in her 
city, but she says she and other NIE 
directors are committed to the pro- 
gram. 

“I’m not sure NIE coordinators are 
going to initiate [values education],” 
she said, “but, when it comes, we will 
be ready for it.” 


ANPA’s NIE, literacy 
efforts are linked 


In another recognition of the 
increasing convergence of Newspa- 
paper in Education and adult literacy 
programs, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association Foundation 
has put both efforts under a single 
manager. 

The newly created Educational 
Services Department will be managed 
by Betty Sullivan, previously the 
foundation’s NIE manager. 

“We believe the programs are very 
interrelated — certainly they are 
from a newspaper’s point of view — 
and this communicates to members 
that interrelation,” said Rosalind G. 
Stark, the foundation’s vice presi- 
dent/administration. 

“Learning takes place on a contin- 
uum from cradle to grave. You can’t 
limit it by saying, well, reading starts 
here and ends there,” she added. 

Several metro newspapers have 
already made similar changes, and the 
title “educational services manager” 
is becoming almost as common as 
“NIE coordinator.” 

The ANPA Foundation has con- 
ducted literacy programs for about 
four years. 

“TI think we’ve done a pretty good 
job of raising the consciousness: of 
this problem of adult literacy,” Stark 
said. 

“We have to do what newspapers 
do best,” she added, “and that’s keep 
the issue in front of the public. Our 
job, remember, is not to teach the 
world to read.” 
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By Debra Gersh 


A field study of Swedish school- 
children taught to read with newspa- 
pers in the classroom rather than 
conventional textbooks showed 

“stunning” results. 

“In my 40 years as an experimental 
educational psychologist, I have 
never experienced such an outcome 
of a field experiment,” Ake W. 
Edfeldt, professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Stock- 
holm in Sweden, told a meeting of the 
International Federation of Newspa- 
per Publishers (FIEJ). 

The three-year study showed that 
children in grades 1-3, 4-6 and 7-9 who 
learned how to read and did their 





not had the time to do so. 

@ The genuine interest in reading 
material enabled even medium and 
poor readers to generate a preunder- 
standing that formed an inner dia- 
logue between the child and his reac- 
tions to the text. Edfeldt noted that 
this inner dialogue “marks a first cru- 
cial step toward superior reading 
ability.” 


@ Because skimming is a sponta- 
neously learned way of reading a 
newspaper when pressed for time, the 
children were inclined to divide their 
reading into two parts: one the fast, 
preparatory type of reading; and the 
other the slow, dialogue-type, deep- 
involvement reading. According to 





stated. 


“In this marketing situation, it seems to be a good 
idea to make it possible for the generation now at 
school age to learn how much profit and pleasure 
you can gain from daily contact with newspapers,” he 





developmental reading using three of 
the main Stockholm-area newspapers 
“surpassed the control children [who 
were taught the same way but used 
conventional readers and com- 
plementary textbooks] with between 
half a school year and a full school 
year in reading development, as mea- 
sured by an individually applied 
reading development scale . . . 
“When the same experimental chil- 
dren were compared with children 
taught how to read by means of a 


[relying first on phonetics, then 
understanding] their advantage was 
doubled,” according to Edfeldt. 

Edfeldt noted there may be many 
reasons for the results, including: 

@ Because the analytic reading 
process is basically a communication 
procedure, it calls for texts which 
have been written for communication 
purposes, such as newspapers. 

@ The children in the experimental 
classes found articles in each of the 
newspapers specifically interesting to 
them each day. Most children often 
found more than one item of interest 
each day, and at the end of the experi- 
ment many had scrapbooks filled with 
clippings they wanted to read but had 





conventional synthetic method - 





Edfeldt, “This split in turn is of signi- 
ficance for the midway qualitative 
leap in the individual’s reading devel- 
opment.” 

@ The younger children in the 
experimental group, who learned to 
read during the study, showed faster 
reading development than the older 
children, “who seemed hampered by 
their earlier conventional type of 
learning how to read . 

® The main results did not appear 
until participating teachers under- 
stood the method and were able to 
handle everyday reading problems, 
thus making it essential that teachers 
be given in-service training “until 
they reach such a mature under- 
standing of what they are doing.” 

In addition, Edfeldt noted a number 
of positive results of the study, 
including: the children showed a gen- 
erally increased inclination to read; 
they had an increased capability to 
create new knowledge of their own; 
their spelling ability increased; their 
essay-writing abilities improved; and 
parents showed a new and genuine 
interest in their children’s school- 
work. 

“When I was a child even poor 
families subscribed to a daily newspa- 





Learning to read with newspapers 
Results of Swedish study are ‘stunning’ 


per even if this meant that they had 
less money to spend on food and 
clothing,” noted Edfeldt. “Today, on 
the contrary, a daily newspaper is not 
a must, not even in wealthy families. 
Who will then be the subscribers in 
the generations to come? 


“In this marketing situation, it 
seems to be a good idea to make it 
possible for the generation now at 
school age to learn how much profit 
and pleasure you can gain from daily 
contact with newspapers,” he stated. 

. I cannot see how you can 
afford not to make use of this 
knowledge in your marketing ef- 
forts ... when once more you are 
back home and facing your marketing 
problems, which are there even if 
your advertising department just hap- 
pens to signal all-time-high sale fig- 
ures. 

“Without today’s schoolchildren 
as the subscribers of tomorrow, there 
won’t be any space to sell for tomor- 
row’s advertising departments.” 


Bee teams up 
with Kings 
in NIE program 


The Sacramento (Calif.) Bee is 
teaming up with a major basketball 
club, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co.and the Sacramento County 
Office of Education to present a read- 
ing contest for fifth- and sixth-grade 
students. 

“This program was developed to 
improve reading skills and encourage 
lifelong enjoyment of reading,” said 
Bee educational services coordinator 
Portia Tanaka. 

In the monthlong contest, each 
participant uses a Student Progress 
Reading Log for titles of their reading 
selections and their hours spent in 
reading. 

The classes with the highest aver- 
age number of reading hours per stu- 
dent will be the winners. They will 
receive two tickets to a Sacramento 
Kings game for each student and their 
teacher, a school appearance by a 
Kings player and special recognition 
at the game. 

Each participating student will get a 
special certificate. 
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In 11 years of covering Chicago’s 
outsized and frequently chaotic 
school system for the Chicago Sun- 
Times, reporter Linda Lenz would 
often think of the stories that were 
getting away. 

So last fall when the previously top- 
heavy system took a dramatic plunge 
into the unknown by turning control 
of its 540 schools over to elected local 
parents, Lenz took her own plunge. 

She left the Sun-Times to create a 
monthly magazine devoted to the 
city’s school reform. 

Catalyst: Voices of Chicago School 
Reform made its debut Feb. 15 —and 
immediately made news in the Chi- 
cago daily newspapers. 

Catalyst published the first poll of 
local school councils. To the surprise 
of many — who believed the coun- 
cils’ first order of business would be 
to fire school principals — the poll 
showed more than two-thirds of the 
principals could expect to keep their 
jobs. 

Just 13% faced the likelihood of 
being fired. 

Stories like that are why Lenz left 








daily journalism, she said in a recent 
interview. 

“The poll was tremendously time- 
consuming, and it is really hard for a 
Chicago schools writer in a daily 
paper . . . who [faces] so much break- 
ing news every day to devote that kind 
of time.” 

Another story, which Lenz readily 
acknowledges “isn’t very sexy,” 
concerned the entire problem of what 
a central school administration 
should do in a newly decentralized 
school system. 

“You just don’t run stories like that 
in a daily paper,” she said. “Catalyst 
enables me to get many stories done 
that I thought were interesting and 
important that really could not be 
done in a newspaper.” 

With Chicago’s bold experiment in 
local school control now attracting 
nationwide attention, the initial reac- 
tion to the Catalyst has been strong. 

Funded by four foundation grants, 
Catalyst is now sent free to about 
15,000 people, including all 6,000 
local school council members. 

The magazine got off the ground 





Former Sun-Times reporter tracks Chicago school reform 


with help from another former Sun- 
Times reporter, Roy Larsen, who 
covered religion for the tabloid until 
he left two years ago to edit the Chi- 
cago Reporter. 

Like Catalyst, that monthly news- 
paper, largely devoted to Chicago 
racial issues, is published by the Com- 
munity Renewal Society. 


— Mark Fitzgerald 


Library of Congress 
offers a look at 
journalism history 


How about a stroll down the dark, 
dusty corridors of journalism history? 

The Library of Congress offers a 
tour through three centuries of the 
American press. It begins April 5. 

Called “The American Journalist: 
Paradox of the Press,” the exhibit 
was put together with the help of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors and a $325,000 grant from the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Delegates to the recent California 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
convention in Coronado got a look at 
the Los Angeles Times’ new mobile 
reading lab. 

The custom-designed literacy unit 
contains six IBM personal computers 
and a library of basic skills software to 
help teens and adults at multiple sites. 

The van, said to be the first of its 
kind in the nation, supplements the 
Times computerized reading lab 
available to the public at a downtown 
location. In addition to visiting two or 
three sites during weekdays, the van 
will be available one day a week for 
demonstrations and training to em- 
ployers and community organiza- 
tions providing literary services. The 
facility can serve six to eight students 
at a time. 

Among the unit’s capabilities is an 
Alphabet Literary System — a 
._ phonics-based reading and writing 
program for adolescents and adults 
reading at a fifth-grade level or below. 
The program also furnishes touch- 
typing and basic word-processing 
instruction and uses interactive laser- 
video technology. 

Other features include Word attack 








Los Angeles Times unveils mobile reading lab 


The Los Angeles Times’ new mobile reading lab for students. 


Plus, a vocabulary builder for adults 
and grade levels through sixth; Spell- 
It, a spelling improvement program; 
Grammar Gremlins, a grammar 
tutorial for grades third through sixth; 
and Earth and Space, a physical life 


Photo by Lew Merrim 


| science course teaching concepts and 
language development. 

Also provided are instruction in 
basic math concepts and problem 
solving and reading comprehension 

| and speed. 





Norman Pearlstine was happy and 
worried. 

The managing editor of the Wall 
Street Journal was glad to be named 
the National Press Foundation’s edi- 
tor of the year, but he was worried 
about journalism — the hard-hit- 
ting, investigative variety that 
takes on institutions and exposes 
misdeeds. 

“It’s not service journalism. It’s 
not about being reader-friendly,” he 
said, taking pokes at buzzwards from 
newspaper marketing. “While pub- 
lishing is a business, journalism isn’t, 


Whittle Communications said it has 
signed 2,510 schools to three-year 
contracts and sold $200 million in 
advertising for its Channel One news 
program for the classroom, slated to 
make its debut March 5. 

Christopher Whittle, chairman of 
Knoxville, Tenn.-based company, 
said Feb. 15 that the ad contracts also 
cover three years, including about $65 
million in the first year. That is about 











really.” 

Speaking at the National Press 
Foundation annual awards dinner in 
Washington recently, Pearlstine wor- 
ried aloud about whether publishers 
or readers will continue to pay for 
the kind of journalism journalists 
like. 

He expressed concerns about illit- 
eracy that is eroding newspaper audi- 
ences, database publishing that 
reduces journalism to information 
bits, television journalism in which 
“entertainment values are replacing 
news values,” and “custom publish- 


two-thirds of the revenue that the 
company hopes to earn from Channel 
One ad sales. 

Whittle declined to identify any of 
the schools or sponsors. 

The company will produce a daily 
12-minute news program, which is 
tailored to teens, and includes two 
minutes of commercials. 

At a news conference, Whittle said 
that the program will be seen in 400 


WSJ managing editor: Journalism should not be reader-friendly 


ing” in which advertisers determine 
content. 

“I really do question what kind of 
appetite there’s going to be for jour- 
nalism that really explains how insti- 
tutions work,” he said, praising the 
Dow Jones & Co. for supporting his 
work at the Journal. 

He questioned whether other big 
publishing companies would commit 
sufficient money to support that kind 
of reporting. 

Pearlstine gave his $5,000 prize toa 
charity and AIDS research. 

— George Garneau 





Channel One sells $200 million in ads 


schools with 300,000 students on the 
launch date and that 1,000 schools 
should be showing it by the end of 
March. The number will rise each 
week as the company installs televi- 
sion monitors and other equipment. 

Whittle said he was confident of 
reaching his goal of signing 7,000 to 
8,000 schools with 6 million students 
by December. 





— AP 
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Advice from the Postal Service 


Urges small businesses to stop advertising in newspapers, 
tv and radio and to put those dollars into direct mail 


By George Garneau 


Attention small businesses! Stop 
advertising in newspapers and use 
direct mail. 


That is the message the U.S. Postal 
Service wanted to send six million 
small businesses across the country, 
the assistant postmaster general for 
marketing and communications, 
Peter Eichorn, wrote in the January 
Postal Leader. 

The direct mail campaign would 
“encourage” businesses “to shift 
advertising dollars from newspapers, 
spot television and local radio to 
direct mail. We’re going to show them 
how a well-targeted mail campaign 
costs less than the competition and 
can produce more measurable 
results,” he wrote. 





is sliced: 26% newspapers, 22% tv, 
18% direct mail, 15% other, 7% each 
for radio and yellow pages, and 5% 
magazines. 

Eichorn’s article pointed to “tre- 
mendous opportunities for additional 
revenue by attracting this business to 
the Postal Service.” 

National Newspaper Association 
general counsel Bob Brinkmann, in a 
statement being prepared for hearings 
before the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, called for a 
congressional investigation. 

Brinkmann said the Post Office has 
no business spending money “on 
advertising intentionally favoring one 
customer over another” and should 
not attempt to drive away the adver- 
tising that supports the editorial con- 
tent of newspapers. 





“Further, it seems that in principle, the federal 
government . .. shouid not have a public policy 
seeking to undercut the financial strength of this 
country’s newspapers,” he said. 





Eichorn later apologized for and 
retracted his “inappropriate” 
remark. 

Ina letter to the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association, to “clar- 
ify” the matter, he said, “It has never 
been our intention to encourage our 
customers to shift advertising dollars 
from newspapers, television, or local 
radio to direct mail, but rather we 
wish to inform and encourage them as 
to the advantages offered by the mail 
medium.” 

Postmaster General Anthony 
Frank on Feb. 23 announced inter- 
nally that Eichorn was resigning after 
15 months to join the Mattel toy com- 
pany. 

The Post Office was going forward 
with the direct mail campaign. Still 
being formulated by an ad agency, the 
campaign never used the language 
that appeared in the newsletter, said 
spokeswoman Meg Harris. 

She gave no price for the campaign 
but said the Post Office’s annual ad 
budget is about $44 million. 

This is how the U.S advertising pie 





“Further, it seems that in principle, 
the federal government. . . should 
not have a public policy seeking to 
undercut the financial strength of this 
country’s newspapers,” he said. 

Comparative merits of media buy- 
ing “should be up to the broadcasters, 
the newspapers and the direct mail 
industries to pitch, not the Postal Ser- 
vice,” Brinkmann said. “If Benjamin 
Franklin were alive today, he would 
be horrified.” 

Third-class mailers applauded the 
Postal Service’s campaign to market 
itself. 

“If they do, it’s something which is 
long overdue,” said Gene Del Polito, 
director of the Third Class Mail Asso- 
ciation. 

Third-class mail is part of the Postal 
Service’s “core business, and if they 
want to generate additional revenue, 
it makes perfectly good sense,” he 
said. “I realize this puts the Postal 
Service head to head with newspa- 
pers in competition for printed adver- 
tising. That’s tough.” 

He said the dispute reaffirms that 





the “junk mail” that newspapers love 
to trash is basically the same adver- 
tising newspapers carry. 
Newspapers are also big users of 
third-class mail. Many pay nearly as 
much in third-class postage for total 
market coverage products as for sec- 
ond-class service to mail newspapers. 


Page devoted to 
h.s. students’ work 


The Union Leader, Manchester, 
N.H., is giving one full page on the 
last Saturday of each month to state 
high school students to showcase 
their work. 

The space can be used for news, 
features, photos, commentary or edi- 
torials, and may be material taken 
directly from the student newspaper’s 
latest issue or written specifically for 
the Union Leader. 


Jobs-wanted ads 
run free in paper 


The Shreveport (La.) Journal and 
The Times are offering free Situations 
Wanted ads. 

If you are out of work, the newspa- 
pers will run your ad for four days at 
no cost. More than 500 people in the 
Shreveport area — which consis- 
tently is ranked in the top 10 nation- 
ally in unemployment — have placed 
ads, according to advertising director 
Mark Richmond, who added the pro- 
motion will run as long as it is needed. 

According to Richmond, the 
Department of Census contacted the 
paper to tell it the department planned 
to contact every person advertising in 
the paper and offer each a part-time 
job during the 1990 census. 


New Friday section 


The Toronto Sun has introduced a 
new Friday pullout section called 
Entertaining T.O. 

Included in the section are a listing 
of weekend events, a theater direc- 
tory, a new column about compact 
discs and a new column by Brian 
Linehan. 
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nications International Union with- 
drew their opposition to the JOA last 
year after reaching agreements on 
severance. 

Under the 100-year JOA, advertis- 
ing, administration, production and 
circulation will be run by the York 
Newspaper Co., a partnership owned 
57.5% by Garden State Newspapers 
Inc. and 42.5% by Carlsbad Publish- 
ing Co., which owns 80% of the 
Record’s parent, Buckner News 
Alliance. 

Garden State controls the JOA, but 
profits are split according to owner- 
ship and each company finances and 
manages its news operation. 

The merger will not take full effect 
for 60 to 90 days. 

“We are going to be very careful 
about that. We don’t want to make a 
mess of things,” Spencer said, aware 
of problems merging the Detroit 
News and Detroit Free Press into a 
JOA. 

The partners will manage through 
representatives, Spencer said. 

He will consult with both sides but 
take cues from Garden State, except 
on major decisions, when both sides 
need to concur. 

The Dispatch will remain an after- 





Secret 


(Continued from page 13) 





Annual after-tax losses ranged from 
$115,000 to $516,000 a year since 
1980. 


JOA proceedings began a year ago, 


By George Garneau 


Ed Wendover, the weekly newspa- 
per publisher who fought the nation’s 
biggest newspaper corporations and 
lost a Supreme Court tie, is spear- 
heading a national effort against 
newspaper joint operating agree- 
ments. 

While fighting the JOA between 
Gannett Co. Inc.’s Detroit Free Press 
and Knight-Ridder Inc.’s Detroit 
News, Wendover and his Michigan 
Citizens for an Independent Press 
realized that JOA proponents had 
support groups, but nobody was orga- 
nizing opponents. 

“We decided to take that role,” the 











noon paper, ceasing Saturday publi- 
cation. The Record will run mornings 
Monday through Saturday. Ceasing 
its Sunday paper, it will run a com- 
ment section in the Dispatch’s Sun- 
day News. 

Spencer declined to disclose ad rate 
increases until advertisers are noti- 
fied. On circulation rates — both 
papers carry cover prices of 35¢ daily 
and 75¢ Sunday — he said: “We 
don’t expect those to change.” 

The Record has lost money nearly 
every year since Carlsbad acquired it 
in 1978. Despite over $5 million in 
loans from Carlsbad, after-tax losses 
since 1980 have run between $115,000 
and $516,000, according to the Justice 
Department. 

“I’m very happy we’re going to stay 
in business,” said Record executive 
editor Berl Schwartz. 

“This is not the end of an era,” he 
said of the confrontation between the 
Record’s liberal editorial tradition 
and the Dispatch’s conservatism, so 
pervasive that it refused photos and 
looked like a throwback from the 
1800s until a redesign last year. 

“The rivalry is going to continue,” 
Schwartz said. “I think that’s the 
most important thing . . . We are go- 
ing to try and convince readers they’re 
going to get two totally independent 
newspapers after the JOA is formed.” 

For example, after the Dispatch 
announced it would run Thornburgh’s 


and the Record began filing motions 
to expedite a decision last September. 


The paper’s plight was more seri- 
ous than some employees thought, 
Record executive editor Berl 
Schwartz said. Employees received 
layoff notices twice last year as 
required by a federal law mandating 
notification of plant closings, but 


Weekly publisher spearheading national 


publisher of the Community Crier in 

Plymouth and Canton, Mich., said. 
So he formed Citizens for an Inde- 

pendent Press to organize a national 


effort to lobby Congress to change the 
law. 


“We found a lot of national support 
either to repeal or restrict the News- 
paper Preservation Act of 1970,” he 
said. The law legalized existing JOAs 
and allowed a handful since, for a 
total of 20 operating today. 

“What we’re attempting to do is to 
pull together the educators; newspa- 
per people; business people, who 
tend to be advertisers; and readers 
who have seen the effects of JOAs. 











full report on Sunday, Schwartz said 
he decided to run it Saturday. 

He said the Record would publish a 
“substantial” Saturday paper in 
place of its Sunday edition and would 
publish a Sunday comment section. 

Thornburgh also denied a motion 
by the citizens committee to recuse 
himself from the case because of his 
political involvement as a former 
Pennsylvania governor. 

“Our position is it amounts to 
nothing more but greed,” said Julie 
Swope, who heads the York citizens 
group. She said JOAs across the 
country have yielded “extreme profit 
for owners and extreme detriment to 
the community. 

She said an appeal would challenge 
the constitutionality of the Newspa- 
per Preservation Act for sanctioning 
100-year agreements, which she 
called “absolutely ludicrous.” 

An aggressive Record, daily circu- 
lation about 40,000 last year, gained 
advertising and circulation during the 
1980s against a relatively passive Dis- 
patch. It delayed capital investment 
but still lost money, even without 
counting “management fees” to 
Carlsbad. 

When Garden State bought the Dis- 
patch in 1988, it became aggressive, 
adding to news staff, investing in 
equipment and buying the Sunday 
News. Now circulating about 48,000 
daily, it still leads the market. 


nothing happened. 

The plan to close the paper “was 
quite a shock to some employees,” 
Schwartz said. He published the story 
as soon as the affidavit was made 
public. 


While the closure plan was guarded 
even from him, Schwartz said, “I 
knew we were in serious trouble.” 


fight against JOAs 


And we’re going to engage ourselves 
in some full-blown lobbying,” Wen- 
dover said. 


The group filed Feb. 9 in Michigan 
for non-profit status and will file with 
Congress as a lobbying group, he 
stated. 


“We’re just getting off the 
ground,” he said. The group has not 
yet elected officers. 

Included among a dozen or so 
members are San Francisco Bay 
Guardian publisher Bruce Brugmann 
a dogged opponent of the San Fran- 
cisco JOA; Houston businessman 
Barney White; Louis Mleczko, a 
reporter who heads the Newspaper 
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Guild’s Detroit News unit; a dentist; 
and Julie Swope, president of the 
York (Pa.) Citizen’s Independent 
Newspapers Committee. 

“Since we see the law as being an 
evil, our group will help . . . to chal- 
lenge it, which really doesn’t make 
me very popular with some of my 
fellow publishers,” Wendover said. 

Avoiding paid lobbyists, it aims a 


“grassroots” effort by members and 
friends to lobby Congress, especially 
the House Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomics and Law, which held hearings 
last year on JOAs. 

The group was heartened by legal 
efforts to overturn the Detroit JOA. 
The Michigan citizens group, with the 
help of a public-interest law group 
founded by Ralph Nader, lost by 5-4 


in a federal appeals court in Washing- 
ton. A 4-4 tie in the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the lower court 
approval of the JOA. 


Wendover declined to say how 
much money the group had, except 
that it has some “very nice” 
donations — in the four-figure cate- 
gory, 








St. Louis 
(Continued from page 11) 





down 7.7% in the fourth quarter. 

According to financial results 
released by Pulitzer in late February, 
without the sale of an Indiana televi- 
sion station, fourth-quarter profits 
would have been $5.5 million, down 
about 29% from the $7.7 million in 
1988. 

In January, the Post-Dispatch 
countered with a ew proposal, 
throwing out the existing contract and 





essentially starting from scratch. The 
new proposal did not include a wage 
increase or signing bonus. 

The union balked at much of the 
language, including proposed revi- 
sions in vacation and sick leave poli- 
cies and the omission of maternity 
leave. 

The proposal was the company’s 
way of saying it is serious about its 
intentions to reduce labor costs at the 
Post-Dispatch, according to Penni- 
man. 

However, the Guild sees the pro- 
posal as a threat to its existence and as 
a hostile action by a management that 





is not serious about negotiating, 
according to Guild president Pollack. 

The Guild wants a pay rise and 
incentive bonuses equal with the 
other unions, and input in the design 
of a drug-testing policy. They are pro- 
testing the two-tier wage proposal, 
restrictions on outside employment 
and the much stronger management- 
rights language in the January pro- 
posal. 
Penniman does not rule out a wage 
increase, even in the current eco- 
nomic environment. 

“Everything’s negotiable,” he 
said. 


New York Daily News, unions disagree over past pact intent 


New York Daily News publisher 
James Hoge has told officials of 10 
newspaper unions that $68.7 million 
has been invested in the newspaper 
over the past three years. 

Hoge said the figure exceeded by 
$8.7 million the figure agreed to in a 
1987 pact between Daily News man- 
agement and the unions. 

The report issued by Hoge was 
audited by Price Waterhouse. 

Under the agreement, called the 
Mutual Investment Plan, News man- 
agement promised to invest $60 mil- 
lion in the newspaper if the unions 
agreed to $30 million in givebacks. 

George McDonald, head of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council, the 
umbrella group that represents all 10 
unions, has contended that the $30 
million in givebacks were agreed to in 
exchange for a promise that the News 
would invest in a new printing plant 
and new color-equipped printing 





Publishers stumped 


A team from the Harvard Commu- 
nity Health Plan correctly spelled 
“slumgullion” to take first place in 
the Boston (Mass.) Adult Literacy 
Fund’s First Business Spelling Bee, 
which pitted corporate chairman and 
CEOs against each other. 

Some 42 companies from the 
Greater Boston area sent teams to 
compete in 11 categories. The penalty 
imposed on losers in each category 
was a $2,000 donation to the literacy 





presses. 

Hoge said it was made clear at the 
time the agreement was signed that 
the Daily News would not be able to 
invest more than $60 million in the 
paper. Hoge contends that this 
amount was exceeded by the News. 

“The MIP and news accounts from 
1987 should put to rest the false asser- 
tions of a ‘broken promise... ’ 
Hoge said. 





An earlier story on the Daily News/ 


union negotiations appears on Page 
12. 





McDonald also maintains that 
should a new contract not be agreed 
to, and should the paper close, that 
under the terms of the MIP, the News 
would owe the unions $60 million. 


News vice president John Sloan 


during spelling bee 


fund, and when the contest was over 
some $100,000 had been raised (some 
companies unable to send teams 
pledged donations anyway). 

The team from The Tab newspa- 
pers made it to the final rounds, but 


‘ publisher Russell Pergament and 


managing editor Bob Moore were 
tripped up by the word “planxty.” 

Boston Globe publisher William O. 
Taylor was stumped by “emanome- 
ter.” 





said McDonald was misstating the 
intent of the contract. 

In another development, a story in 
the Daily News reported that com- 
pany managers were planning on 
March 3 to put together a 32-page 
edition of the newspaper at a 
makeshift. newsroom in a former 
Sears warehouse in New Jersey that 
the News acquired recently. 

According to the News’ report, the 
paper would not be printed, but will 
be assembled to insure that managers 
can perform tasks normally done by 
union members. 

McDonald criticized Hoge for pro- 
ceeding with contingency strike plans 
instead of negotiating with the unions. 

“Instead of coming to the bargain- 
ing table like other publishers do 


_when honest negotiations begin, Jim 


Hoge hides behind the skirt tails of his 
hired gun King & Ballow,” McDon- 
ald said. 


Writing contest 


The Sacramento (Calif.) Bee’s 
Educational Services Department is 
sponsoring its second annual writing 
contest, “The Write Idea,” for stu- 
dents in grades 4-12. 

Educational professionals in the 
area and selected Bee editorial staff- 
ers will judge entries on the following 
criteria: conciseness, well-organized 
writing, correct grammar and spell- 
ing; clear main idea; and creativity 
and orginality. 
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Now draw your own knight in armor in biack and white 
and mail it to: (Name of Newspaper) Prof. YUK-YUK, 
P.O. Box 3008, Carisbad, CA 92009. include name of this 
newspaper, your age, and your address on each drawing 
Winners get a YUK-YUK T-shirt plus a Certificate! 


A Sunday color comic combining 
two reader-participation cartoons has 
been introduced by United Feature 
Syndicate. 

“Professor Yuk-Yuk’s Cartooning 
Class” gives children basic drawing 
tips and a chance for their drawings to 
be printed in newspapers. Published 
artists receive a T-shirt and certificate 
from “Professor Yuk-Yuk,” and run- 
ners-up get a certificate. 

“Cartoon College,” the second 
part of the feature, publishes single- 
panel cartoons from more accom- 
plished artists. Weekly winners 
receive $25. 

United noted, “‘Professor Yuk- 
Yuk grows with readers as their 
drawing abilities develop. When they 
master the basic drawings in ‘Car- 
tooning Class,’ they graduate to ‘Car- 
toon College’ to create their own one- 
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Drawing doesn’t have to cause knight-mares, but lawyers and doctors can. 


United offers a Sunday reader-participation feature 


JOIsy plAed 


Somerville (left) and Wejp-Olsen. 


panel gag cartoons.” 

The Sunday feature — available in 
horizontal or vertical formats — was 
developed by John Somerville, a for- 
mer Atlanta Journal and Denver Post 
editorial cartoonist and Universal 
Press Syndicate sales representative. 
He is now president of Asterisk Fea- 
tures. 

Werner Wejp-Olsen draws “Pro- 
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DVANCED CARTOONISTS 
artoon in black and white and mai it to 


fessor Yuk-Yuk’s Cartooning Class” 
and selects the “Cartoon College” 
panels, according to United. Wejp- 
Olsen, a Danish cartoonist currently 
living in California, did “The Tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen” strip for 
Asterisk as well as several European 
comics. He has also taught art to chil- 
dren and adults. 

“Professor Yuk-Yuk” clients, said 
Somerville, include the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, Baltimore Sun, Calgary Herald, 
Chicago Tribune, Dallas Morning 
News, Denver Post, Detroit News, 
Houston Chronicle, Los Angeles 
Times, Minneapolis Star-Tribune, 
Orlando Sentinel, Portland Orego- 
nian, Sacramento Bee, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, San Antonio Express- 
News, San Francisco Examiner, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, and 
Tampa Tribune. 





An English-language column about 
matters relating to Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans is being introduced March 26 by 
King Features Syndicate. 


Roger E. Hernandez’s weekly col- 
umn discusses the Hispanic family, 
the impact of Hispanic immigrants on 
the U.S., the differences among His- 
panics from various nations, bilingual 
education, the effect of Hispanics on 
American pop culture, and more. 


U.S. Census figures show that 
there are over 20 million Hispanic- 
Americans, and that this population 
grew 34% from 1980 to 1988 — a rate 
nearly five times that of the popula- 
tion at large. About 52% of Hispanic- 
Americans read daily newspapers in 
the U.S., according to the American 








New King column will discuss Hispanic-Americans 


Roger E. Hernandez 


Demographics Task Force on Minori- 
ties, and Hispanic purchase power 
was estimated at $141.6 billion for 





1989 by Hispanic Business magazine. 


Hernandez is a Cuba native who 
has written for Hispanic Business, the 
Washington Journalism Review, 
Reader’s Digest, and other publica- 
tions. He was formerly news editor 
for New Jersey Network TV (PBS) 
and WWOR-TV. The Rutgers Uni- 
versity graduate is also an adjunct 
faculty member at Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University and Bloomfield Col- 
lege in N.J. 


His column clients include the 
Albuquerque Journal, Arizona Daily 
Star, Arizona Republic, Denver 
Rocky Mountain News, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Portland Oregonian, San 
Diego Union, San Francisco Exam- 
iner, and Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
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Are the characters in this strip suffering from ‘ten’-dinitis? 


A Sunday version of ‘Zippy the Pinhead’ is coming 


A Sunday “Zippy the Pinhead” | St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch, and 


will be introduced May 6 by King 
Features Syndicate. 

This new version of Bill Griffith’s 
comic — which currently appears six 
days a week — will have an unusual 
one-deck format. But papers which 
don’t want to use this daily-like con- 
figuration can add a large title box to 
make the Sunday “Zippy” two 
decks. 

Sunday “Zippy” clients will 
include the Baltimore Sun, Boston 
Globe, Chicago Tribune, Denver 
Rocky Mountain News, Detroit 
News, Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 


| Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 








It’s about old serials 


“Cliffhangers,” a monthly movie 
nostalgia feature, will be introduced 
May 1. 

The self-syndicated panel series 
“puts the readers back in his or her 
Saturday afternoon theater seat [to] 
relive the older serials,” said creator 
Ross E. Bunch, who noted that 
“Cliffhangers” is aimed primarily 
at senior-oriented publications 

(Continued on page 46) 


Some newspapers are buying only 
the Sunday “Zippy” because they 
feel “once a week is just the right 
dosage,” observed King comics edi- 
tor Jay Kennedy of the thought-pro- 
voking, often-surreal strip, but he 
added that these papers and their 
readers might eventually want the 
daily version, too. 

Other papers, of course, are buying 
the full-color Sunday strip to go along 
with the six days they already have. 
The current “Zippy” (see E&P, 
August 23, 1986) appears in almost 
200 daily, weekly, and college papers. 
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e All you need is our new Sports Trivia comics, with Jim 

e Hummel’s award-winning entertainment caricatures 
that make the sports stars and statistics jump off the page. 

We'll send you a total of three comics a week via our 

COMICS package—that’s two one-column and one two- 


column selections weekly. 
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Our COMICS package has your specialty bases covered with 
comic panels, including golf, technology, lifestyle, television 
and our new sports highlights. 

Call toll-free 800-455-4555* for a free sample of Sports Trivia, 
featuring Jim Hummel’s high-scoring caricatures. 


It’s your hole-in-one as far as readership and revenues go. 


Post Office Box 190 * San Diego, CA 92112 
*Alaska, California, Hawaii and Canada, call collect (619) 293-1818. 
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A serial high in moral fiber. 


(Continued from page 45) 


“although others may inquire.” 

Bunch — based at 38 Payson Hts., 
Quincy, Ill. 62301 — is a 59-year-old 
collector of serials, which used to star 
characters such as Flash Gordon and 
the Green Hornet. 


News of book world 


The Penguin Book of Comics, first 
published in 1967, has been reprinted 
with a new introduction by Penguin 
Books. 

The illustrated, 272-page, large-for- 
mat paperback emphasizes British 
comics but also has a great deal of 
material on American funnies. 

Its author is George Perry, a Lon- 
don native who has been a magazine 
editor, film critic, and advertising 
copywriter. The book’s illustrator is 
Alan Aldridge, an illustrator whose 
work has appeared in newspapers and 
magazines as well as on posters and 
record sleeves. 

In other book news, Avon has pub- 
lished Trust Me! Ernie’s First Year by 
cartoonist Bud Grace of King Fea- 
tures Syndicate. 

Also, Pharos is publishing Why, 
Charlie Brown, Why? by Charles M. 
Schulz of United Feature Syndicate on 
March 5. A CBS-TV special of the 
same name will air March 16, as willa 
Schulz interview that day on CBS 
This Morning. 

Pharos will also publish The Born 
Loser’s Guide to Life by Art and Chip 
Sansom of Newspaper Enterprise 
Association on March 29. 

And Pharos — a sister company to 
NEA and United — is releasing Jean 
Mayer’s Diet & Nutrition Guide on 
April 27. The book is by columnists 





Columns on kids and corrections 


Columns about children’s and cor- 
rections issues are being offered by 
Quality Family Features (QFF). 

“The Children’s Cause” discusses 
substance abuse, porno exploitation, 
runaways, and other problems. 
Causes and solutions are explored. 

“The Bill is Due$” talks about the 
justice system, prisons, inmates, and 
the rapid rise in corrections budgets. 





“Readers need to know why the 
system is not working and how it can 
be fixed,” stated QFF. “There are no 
easy, inexpensive fixes, but there are 
better, safer, and less costly ways.” 

Both columns are weekly and run 
from 500 to 650 words. 

For more information, contact R. 
Fenstermacher at QFF, P.O. Box 
121, Rectortown, Va. 22140. 





‘Natural World’ column is offered 


A weekly column discussing envi- 
ronmental issues, wildlife, and 
natural history is being syndicated. 

“The Natural World” is by Joel 
Cook, who writes for UPI and 
national wildlife magazines. Included 


in his column are suggestions about 
how readers can get involved with 
improving their local environment. 

Cook’s feature is being distributed 
by The Agency, P.O. Box 139, Kings 
Park, N.Y. 11754. 








Mayer and Jeanne Goldberg of the 
Washington Post Writers Group. 

Rawson Associates is releasing 
Letitia Baldrige’s Complete Guide to 
New Manners for the ’90s this month. 
Baldrige is a columnist for Copley 
News Service. 

Another Copley columnist, retired 
Marine Corps Lt. Gen. Victor H. 
Krulak, has edited a study called 
Panama: An Assessment that was 
published by the United States 
Strategic Institute. 


‘Mandrake’ and Falk 


King Features Entertainment has 
concluded an agreement with the 
Cecchi Gori Group of Italy to develop 
a live-action film based on “Man- 
drake the Magician.” 

The King Features Syndicate comic 
is written by Lee Falk and drawn by 
Fred Fredericks. 

Falk, who created “Mandrake” in 
1934 and “The Phantom” two years 


Lankard, Wechter, and Fewel. 





Lee Falk 


later, was honored three times in 
recent months. He received the 1989 
Inkpot Award for outstanding 
achievement in comic art at the San 
Diego Comic Convention, the Haxtur 
Award for “most beloved comic 
author” at the Sixth Salon del Comic 
in Ovieda, Spain, and an award from 
the Friends of Old-Time Radio at its 
14th annual celebration (see photo). 

The FOTR group staged a recrea- 
tion of an original “Mandrake” radio 
script featuring Raymond Edward 
Johnson, the original voice of “Man- 
drake,” and broadcasters Ed Herlihy 
and Dwight Weist, both “Mandrake” 
announcers. 

In other award news, Clifford 
Fewel and Tom Lankard’s “The 
Road Warriors” test-drive feature 
(see E&P, December 9) has been 
named the best automotive column of 
1989 by the Motoring Press Associa- 
tion. Presenting the prize was MPA 
vice president Arnold Wechter. 
Fewel won the award in 1988 and 
Lankard in 1987. 
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Use this handy order form to order: 

1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE (Published Oct., 1989) 

1989 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (Published May, 1989) 

Please send me: 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 

Exclusive data on U.S. and Canadian newspaper markets. 

_] 1990 Edition $70 per copy () Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each ie ee 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada ata ciate 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEARBOOK - Encyclopedia of the newspaper industry. 
1989 Edition $70 per copy (Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each 


(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada ~ Number of copies 
| | ee ee 
Company ____ 

Nature of Business 


Address Ste./Apt. 


Tie et OS ey 
Payment must accompany Market Guide and Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable sales tax. 
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Control of NYT Co. remains with family 


With the death of Iphigene Ochs 
Sulzberger, control of the New York 
Times and its related properties will 
remain with the Sulzberger family. 

(Her obituary appears in this 
week’s issue on Page 26.) 

According to a report in the Times, 
the company passes to her four chil- 
dren through the automatic termina- 
tion of a trust established by her 
father, Adolph S. Ochs. 

The trust held 83.7% of the New 
York Times Co.’s Class B stock. 
Class A stock in the company is held 
by some 15,000 individuals and insti- 
tutions. 

With Sulzberger’s death, the Class 
B stock passes to four new trusts ben- 
efiting her four children and their 
descendants; Sulzberger had 13 
grandchildren and 24 great-grandchil- 
dren. The new trusts are to last 21 
years beyond the lifetime of the last 
surviving descendant who was alive 
on Aug. 5, 1986. 

Sulzberger’s children, each a trust- 
ee of all four trusts, are: Marian Sulz- 
berger Heiskell, a director of the New 


Beirut papers print letters to Terry Anderson 


Two leading newspapers in Beirut 
Feb. 26 published letters to Asso- 
ciated Press chief Middle East corre- 
spondent Terry Anderson from his 
sister, expressing hope that he and the 
other foreign hostages held in Leba- 
non will be released soon. 

An Arabic translation of the letter 
from Peggy Say was published on the 
front page of the independent AI- 


Columnist arrested in drug raid resigns 


A Rocky Mountain News sports 
columnist, suspended after being 
arrested in a drug raid in Denver 
(E&P, Feb. 17, P. 11), resigned from 
the paper Feb. 21. 

Teri Thompson, 37, had been sus- 
pended with pay from the paper since 
her arrest Jan. 31. 

According to a report in the Denver 
Post, Thompson indicated her resig- 
nation was forced and was quoted as 
saying she was “not given much 
choice.” 

RMN editor Jay Ambrose issued a 
short statement, reported by both the 
News and the Post, saying, in part, 
“With regret for the situation in 
which she finds herself, I have 
accepted the resignation. I wish her 
the best of luck.” 

A preliminary hearing is set for 











York Times Co. and other companies 
and widow of former Times president 
and publisher Orvil E. Dryfoos, now 
married to former Time Inc. chairman 
and CEO Andrew Heiskell; Ruth 
Sulzberger Holmberg, a director of 
the New York Times Co. and 
publisher of the Chatanooga Times, 
which was part of the Ochs estate, 
married to A. William Holmberg Jr., 
president of the Chatanooga Times; 
Dr. Judith P. Sulzberger, a director of 
the New York Times Co. and a physi- 
cian; and Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, 
chairman and CEO of the New York 
Times Co. and publisher of the New 
York Times. 

In 1986, Ochs’ grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren made agree- 
ments to restrict sales of Class B 
stock, in effect maintaining family 
control of the company. 

Trustees of the new trusts are 
directed to retain the trusts’ shares 
unless they unanimously determine 
that the “primary purpose” of the 
trusts — “to preserve the editorial 
independence and integrity of the 


Nahar and on an inside page in the 
leftist As-Safir. 
_ Say has been on tour with an AP 
delegation to seek the release of 
Anderson, the longest held of the 18 
Western captives in Lebanon, and the 
others. 

The trip came amid indications that 
Iran’s government is distancing itself 
from the pro-Iranian groups in Leba- 


March 15. Detectives maintain they 
found a quarter-ounce of cocaine in 
Thompson’s purse during a no-knock 
raid at the home of promoter John 
Dziki, known in print as John Wilde, 
whose betting lines on sporting events 
were often published in Thompson’s 
columns. 

In addition to the drug charges, 
Dziki also faces charges of profes- 


Sacramento Union 


Abandoning an 18-month experi- 
ment as a tabloid, the Sacramento 
(Calif.) Union is returning to the 
broadsheet format. 

It is the first major change for the 
morning daily since developers 
Daniel Benvenuti Jr. and David Kas- 














New York Times” — can best be 
achieved by selling. Class B stock 
sold by the trustees to someone out- 
side the family or the company would 
first have to be converted to Class A 
stock. 

Upon the death of any of Iphigene 
Sulzberger’s children, the other three 
are to appoint a new trustee, as under 
the agreements, the trustees of all 
four trusts must be identical, at least 
for matters concerning Class B stock, 
the Times explained. 

According to the newspaper, trust- 
ees of the Ochs trust held 83.7% of 
the total outstanding Class B stock. 
That stock and some 3.3 million 
shares, or about 4% of the total out- 
standing, Class A stock held by the 
Ochs trust, is to be split among the 
four new trusts. In addition, members 
of the Sulzberger family have sub- 
stantial holdings of Class A stock out- 
side the trusts. 

Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger, who 
was 97 when she died, had been a 
Class B director, but became a direc- 
tor emeritus after her 80th birthday. 


non that are believed to hold the 18 
Westerners. 

While many Iranian officials have 
said in the past that Iran opposed 
hostage-taking, Iran had set precondi- 
tions for using its influence to try to 
get the hostages freed. 

Their fate is believed linked to fac- 
tional fighting within the Iranian gov- 
ernment. — AP 


sional gambling. Officials said there 
was no indication Thompson was 
involved in the alleged gambling oper- 
ation. 

The felony charge against Thomp- 
son carries a possible four- to 16- 
year prison term. However, published 
reports indicated her lack of a crimi- 
nal record would make her eligible for 
probation. 


will be broadsheet 


sis bought the Union in December and 
hired veteran newspaper executive 
James Smith as publisher in January. 
The Union has a daily circulation of 
about 72,000, compared with more 
than 260,000 for the Sacramento Bee, 
which also publishes mornings. 
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Art 


(Continued from page 27) 





much going on in art in this city of 
40,000 and its three major museums 
and 10 galleries to continue that sys- 
tem.” 

Pincus was appointed the paper’s 
first full-time art critic in February 
1985. He worked as a part-time art 
critic on the Los Angeles Times while 
working for his Ph.D. in English and 
art history at the University of South- 
ern California. 

He also covers art in Los Angeles, 
and twice a year takes in, and writes 
about, the art scene in New York and 
other Eastern cities. 

An event that helped launch the art 
bull market and spur media interest in 
art was the purchase, at auction, of 
Rembrandt’s Aristotle Contem- 
plating the Bust of Homer by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in 1961. The 
sale got big news play in New York 
and nationally. The Met paid the then- 
astronomical sum of $2.3 million for 
it. The $54 million spent for “Irises” 
could have bought much of the Metro- 
politan Museum’s contents in that 
year. 

Besides the Helms crusade, there 
has been a decade of art events and 
issues that got important news space, 
aside from reviews of thousands of 
exhibitions. 

During the first six months of 1989, 
an exhibition of Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist paintings, from 
the Walter H. Annenberg collection, 
attracted 5,400 people a day in Phila- 
delphia. 

A display of student work at the Art 
Institute of Chicago caused an outcry 
over the U.S. flag spread out on the 
floor of the exhibit hall as an artistic 
“statement.” 

Business as well as art editors gave 
a lot of space to an entrepreneur who 
opened art galleries in 29 affluent 
cities, from Puerto Rico to Los 
Angeles, “so shoppers can browse 
and buy.” 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington became the target of an 
artists’ boycott because of its cancel- 
lation of a retrospective of the work of 
photographer Robert Maplethorpe, 
some of it deemed obscene by Sen. 
Helms. 

Questions about authenticity and 
fraud have become another news 
staple, provoking analytical pieces 
and commentary by art critics. 

An example was the furor over the 
genuineness of The Fortune Teller by 
Georges De La Tour, bought by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for 








$750,000. The artist’s biographer 
stunned the art world by declaring 
that the painting acquired by the Met 
was a fake, created not in 1620 but in 
1930. Such headlines as “Met Con- 
sults Wrong Fortune Teller” were 
inevitable. 

Once elitist institutions, museums 
and galleries have been attracting 
mass audiences in many cities. Art 
grants from federal and state agen- 
cies, corporations and foundations 
have made Americans more art-con- 
scious over the past two or three 
decades. The increased news space 
and the contributions of a large corps 
of art critics have helped to build 
popular interest in art. 





“Cultural news used to 
be a locai item on a 
piano recital by a music 
teacher.” 





Pincus of the San Diego Union said 
he believes there is a correlation 
between increased museumgoing and 
even gallery-hopping and a steady 
stream of art reviews. Sparked, in 
part, by critics’ enthusiasms and 
descriptions, people who never went 
to museums are now doing so. Galle- 
ries are placing ads about their shows 
in newspapers, in some cases filling 
entire pages. 

Walk past any art museum in the 
morning and you are apt to see 
crowds waiting for the doors to open, 
some out there holding newspapers 
turned to reviews. More than ever, 
people are viewing, studying, creat- 
ing, selling and buying art — and 
reading about it. 

Accordingly, the need for coverage 
of the fast-moving art world has made 
routine the appointment of art critics 
and arts editors. 

“From the news standpoint, fine 
arts have, indeed, come a long way,” 
Everette E. Dennis, executive direc- 
tor of the Gannett Center for Media 
Studies at Columbia University, said 
in an interview. 

“Cultural news used to be a local 
item on a piano recital by a music 
teacher. Then came the lifestyle, arts 
and leisure sections and the demand 
for more material. Sophisticated and 
knowledgeable critics were hired for 
sophisticated, younger readers,” 
Dennis said. 

“The need to improve and add sec- 
tions were big factors in the search for 
circulation, which had been slipping 
for many newspapers before the life- 
style/arts-and-leisure movement 
came in. 

“A second necessity for them was 


jects can today, but critics should not 





to respond to the rise of urban week- 
lies and city magazines and their cov- 
erage of the arts,” he said. “Newspa- 
pers were caught short and began to 
compete for upscale readers with bet- 
ter education and more money, who 
were, and are, the biggest users of 
culture.” 

The challenge to arts editors, Den- 
nis said, “is to make sure they are 
applying news standards and are not 
doing public relations for arts organi- 
zations. There is a lot to cover in the 
arts-and-leisure world and decisions 
have to be made, day to day, on who 
and what to cover.” 

He added, “Some arts situations 
make people mad. Newspapers are 
tuning in to a very lively area of public 
concern. The arts engage the emo- 
tions, intellect and spirit as few sub- 


be sycophants for the arts commu- 
nity.” 

Pincus was asked what it takes to 
be an art critic today. 

“T have a Ph.D., but you don’t need 
it,” he said. “The basics, though, are 
a thorough knowledge of art history 
and clear and forceful writing without 
excessive jargon. A stint as junior art 
critic on a newspaper is ideal prepara- 
tion for a senior job.” 

What is the critic’s responsibility? 

Another answer comes from Hilton 
Kramer, editor of the New Criterion, 
an arts and literature magazine, and a 
former New York Times art critic. In 
ARTSREVIEW, a yearbook of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, he 
wrote: 

“The first loyalty of an art critic is 
to his reader. If what he writes bene- 
fits the artist, or indeed if it results in 
some kind of damage to the artist’s 
reputation and financial status, it 
should be of no concern to the critic. 

“Otherwise, critics become indis- 
tinguishable from salesmen and pub- 
licity agents.” 

However, art critics do form taste 
and educate people about art. They 
can get people to flock to museums 
and galleries — or keep them out — 

and they influence the buying and 
selling of art. 

Still, the profoundest piece of criti- 
cism comes from the fellow who, 
since Greek and Roman times and on 
through the Renaissance and modern 
and contemporary art, asserts, “I 
don’t know much about art, but I 
know what I like.” 





Switch to morning 


The Midland (Texas) Reporter- 
Telegram plans to switch to morning 
publication beginning April 2. 
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Legal 


(Continued from page 23) 





Lawsuits stemming from the 
Exxon Valdez oil spill last March are 
being handled in federal and state 
courts. 

Exxon said documents involved in 
the litigation could disclose trade sec- 
rets if made public. Exxon and 
Alyeska Pipeline Service Co. asked in 
December for an order to bar disclo- 
sure of virtually anything learned 
during the discovery process. 

D. John McKay, the lawyer for the 
news organizations, said in court 
documents that it appeared Exxon 
and Alyeska wanted to “keep under 
seal a variety of embarrassing details 
about how they polluted Prince Wil- 
liam Sound and other areas, about the 
events leading up to and resulting 
from this disaster, and concerning the 
operation of their tankers and their 
preparedness to address major spills 
of this nature.” 

Pat Lynch, a lawyer for Exxon, 
said the news organizations’ position 
on access to documents contradicted 
fundamental privacy rights that the 
organizations themselves demand in 
protecting their own files. 

— AP 





Family 


(Continued from page 35) 





they have to be at school? . . . Icould 
see brown bag lunches where NIE 
directors instruct working parents on 
using the newspaper,” she said. 

In fact, Stark adds, the Interna- 


tional Reading Association has | 


already begun to contact corporations 
about trying Family Focus. 

“T also basically believe that Fam- 
ily Focus is a program that could work 
with non-literate parents,” Stark 
said. 

“Right now, it’s clearly a tool for 
parents who are educationally 
minded,” she said. “We could take 
that and offer it to parents with poor 
literacy skills and say, ‘Here is a 
simple way to help you teach your 
child.’ ” 





Expanded section 


New York Newsday has expanded 
its Sunday business section, adding 
new features on personal and family 
finance, an advice column and a 
financial news-of-the-week comic 
strip called “Funny Money.” 





U.K. judge nixes 
ban on trial reports 


The Court of Appeals in the U.K. 
has rejected a plea by former Guiness 
chairman Ernest Saunders seeking to 
impose restrictions on media cover- 
age of the first of two scheduled trials. 

Saunders argued that the second 
jury could be prejudiced by what they 
read about the first trial, the UK Press 
Gazette reported. 

Thirteen newspapers and television 
organizations protested any ban on 
reporting about the first trial. 

The decision by a high court judge 
ruling against the ban was itself sub- 
ject to reporting restrictions, pending 
Saunders’ appeal, which was dis- 
missed by the court. 





Library 


(Continued from page 39) 





Gannett Foundation. 

Billed as “a critical look at the 300- 
year history of journalism in Amer- 
ica,” it also examines journalists’ 
“place in history.” 

The only existing copy of the first 
American newspaper, Benjamin Har- 
ris’s 1690 Publick Occurrences, Both 
Forreign and Domestick, is there. So 
is Washington Post reporter Bob 
Woodward’s notebooks chronicling 
the Watergate scandal. The exhibit 
recreates what it feels like when 
newsmakers face a pack of probing 
journalists. 

America’s love-hate relationship 
with the press is one of the exhibit’s 
themes. 

At the library’s Madison Gallery, 
on Independence Avenue, the exhibit 
runs until Aug. 12. 





Hockey 


(Continued from page 36) 





worksheets to to teach students about 
the geography of the opposing team’s 
cities, provinces or territories. 

The lesson, called “Kings Power 
Play Geography,” is the latest addi- 
tion to the year-round sports geogra- 
phy program offered by the Daily 
News. 

Designed for grades 4 through 8, 
the Kings’ package includes a teach- 
er’s guide, lesson plans, student 
worksheets, a glossary of geography 
terms, a writing guide, maps and a 
map-drawing contest that will honor 
winning students at a March 27 Kings 
game. 








Dispute 


(Continued from page 12) 





to qualify for a New York City gun 
permit, the ads said. 

Sloan said additional security 
personnel are being hired at its four 
main facilities in Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, Garden City, Long Island, and 
Kearny, N.J. 

“The safety of our people — 90% 
of whom are unionized — has always 
been our first priority,” said Sloan, 
who cited “the historical, well-docu- 
mented violent union vandalism 
which has regrettably occurred dur- 
ing newspaper disputes in New 
York’s past. 

“In 1978, our employees were bru- 
tally beaten and threatened,” Sloan 
said. “Our trucks were firebombed. It 
won’t happen again — no matter how 
much more we’re required to spend.” 

Meanwhile, the unions have picked 
up support from the leaders of the 
AFL-CIO, who said a strike at the 
newspaper would be labor’s first cru- 
cial test of strength in the 1990s. 

The 14 million-member AFL-CIO is 
expected to make millions of dollars 
in strike funds available to the News 
unions and lend political support as 
well. 





Shop talk 


(Continued from page 60) 





Finally, a postscript to my earlier 
1989 article: An update of advertising 
revenue gains for the past year shows 
that magazines — despite some con- 
troversy regarding precision of 
measurement — apparently again 
outpaced all measured media in 1989, 
according to McCann-Erickson. 

Magazines and advertiser reader- 
ship programs last year, and in previ- 
ous years, have been far in front of 
other media programs, though broad- 
casters are jumping on the bandwa- 
gon. 

Many newspapers have also joined 
the parade but more need to do so, 
and even more need to be aware that 
marketing partnerships with advertis- 
ers have to be customer-, not newspa- 
per-driven and mutually, not exclu- 
sively, beneficial to customer and 
newspaper. 


New zoned section 


The Boston Globe plans to begin 
publishing NorthWest Weekly, a 
separate section in Sunday editions 
for communities northwest of Bos- 
ton, starting April 1. 
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Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ALBUM REVIEWS 


Pop/Rock/MOR/Country/Modern...we 
cover all new releases. Sent by modem, 
mail or fax. Samples, rates: Steve 
White, 154 Woodland Drive, Hanover, 
MA 02339. (617) 982-9567. 


HUMOR 


IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 

laugh and keep them coming back 
‘or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 


Please write for free samples for 
“FUNNY LAWS” cartoon panel. 
HARVEY ART SERVICE 
1623 Ashland 5-D 
Des Plaines, ii 60016 














HOUSEHOLD COLUMN 





Paint & Household Q & A. Column avail- 
able. Third year in publication. Light- 
hearted and informative. Samples on 
request Bob D'Angelo, PO Box 173, 
East Norwich, NY 11732. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE FEATURES - Camera ready or 
MAC Disk. Health, Consumer Watch 
Columns by Esther Peterson, Editorial 
Cartoons, Photos, Food, TV, and more. 
Free. Contact: NEWS USA, 1199 
National Press pat Washington, 
DC 20045; (202) 682-2400. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Partner wanted for established weekly 
in fast growing Philadelphia suburb. 
Call Bob (215) 363-2319. 


We produce since 1923 a monthly clip- 
art service for newspapers, periodicals 
and ers, houses in Europe on paper, 
disc and CD-ROMs: chess, bridge, 
comics, qujzes, picture jokes, puzzles, 
horoscopes, photos black and white and 
colour-photos and logos. We plan to 
extend our clip-art service in the States 
and are looking for an US-partner. 


DEIKE-PRESS INTERNATIONAL 
PO Box 11 78 
D-7750 Konstanz 
Western-Germany 


Telefax-No. 07531/65063. 


FINANCE 


CASH FOR YOUR NOTE 
If you sold a newspaper and carry a 
seasoned note on the balance, we may 
be interested in buying note for cash. 
Remaining balance of $100,000 - 
$5,000,000. Closing in 2 - 4 weeks. 
(614) 889-9747 














In vain he seeketh others 
to suppress who hath not 
learned himself first to 
subdue. 

Edmund Spenser 





MOVIE REVIEWS 


MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 
Our 15th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown, NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 


POLITICAL 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 





A political columnist need not be dull. 
This liberal columnist has a successful 
32 year track record building circula- 
tion. Exciting, unpredictable and provo- 
cative. Columns are not just about 
Washington, DC, but focus on issues 
with general appeal. Send for free 
samples, Jerry Fuchs, c/o Nobody Ask 
Me, But, 950 Peninsula Ave., San 
Mateo, CA 94401. 


SENIOR HEALTH 


“Senior Clinic.” AMERICA’S ONLY 
doctor written column on Senior Health. 
“Excellent reader response” Rochester 
(NY) Democrat & Chronicle. Now in 8th 
year. Weekly, 600 words. Samples, 
rates-- Frank Macinnis, M.D., HFM 
Literary Enterprises, PO Box 307, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada T5J 2J7. 
(403) 472-5555. 


Classified Advertising 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-4380 
Fax (212) 929-1259 




















NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


“300 sold since 1959” 
W.B. GRIMES & CO. 





Lone Grimes 

PO Box 442, Clarksburg, MD 
(301) 507-6047 

Dick Smith-Southern 

(601) 627-7906 

Power Search Inc. 

(609) 751-4141 





Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 


Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 
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NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consuitants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 








BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684-3987 





Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consultin 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 





C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(407) 368-4352 





DEAN WAITE 
Media Services Division 
Pat Thompson Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 





Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerageeConsulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 





FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 





JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1000, 65 E. State Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 (614) 889-9747 





JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 


FAX (205) 566-0170 





JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
news| sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pagasus, Suite E 150 


Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 


Media Consultants, Inc. 
Brokering the Southwest 
for over 30 years - over 150 sales 
Michael D. Lindsey, PO Box 1797 
Cheyenne, WY 82003 (307) 638-2130 
Robert Houk, PO Box 1584 
Tubac, AZ 85646 (602) 398-9112 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 Mountain Dr., Suite 101 


Destin, FL 32541 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 
R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 


WAYNE CHANCEY CONSULTANTS 
PO Box 86, Headland AL 36345 
(205) 693-2619 


Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


























NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 


ETC.. JAMES J. BROWN 
Professional help with - Administration 
@ Acquisitions @ Operations @ Personnel 
@ Plant @ Equipment. 

35 years experience at your service. 
(214) 424-1597 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


1.2 million gross. Specialty publica- 
tion. 400,000 plus cash flow.-4,000 
= circulation. Unlimited potential. 
rice 2.5 million. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


A Kansas county seat weekly, 3,400 
paid. $200,000 gross. $50,000 cash 
flow. $225,000 price. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


ross $100,000, 
tourist area. 40, 


00 cash flow. 
$100,000. 
Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 








Arkansas weekly, 





KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 


A Tennessee weekly - 600,000 gross, 
excellent growth market. $800,000, 
some terms 





Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


A Texas Cash Cow! Shopper doing 
$1,000,000 gross. Excellent opera- 
tion. Excellent future. 1.1 million 
includes = estate. 

bster & Associates 
(214) 340 2066. 


A Texas sized oer. $2,000,000 
gross. Needs tor. 25 years 
old, same owner. owner. $3, ,000. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


Canada: Two weeklies, $360,000 gross 
for sale. Write Box 3242, Postal Station 
D, Edmonton, Alta., TSL 451. 


FLORIDA WEEKLY seeks investor to 

expand operation. Rapidly growing area 

on Florida's west coast offers unlimited 

— $1,000,000 gross sales. 

ae to Box 4491, Editor & 
lisher, 




















FLORIDA WEST COAST 
TWO established monthly news; =m 
since Pag in niche market. Selling 
ice $35,000. 
UBLISHER/PRINTER - small runs 
books and magazines. Also asking 


Call Tom Peter after hours. (813) 
951-1772. 
MOUNT VERNON COMMERCIAL 
REALTY, INC. 
(813) 924-1231. 


For sale: —— weekly near Portland. 
$50,000 down. Call Frank Crow (503) 
769-6338 or 769-4464. 


TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$30,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Ber er, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950. 


PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY seeks 
investor/buyer. Excellent potential. 
Reply to Paul Bryson (215) 487-1160. 


Profitable Regional Running Magazine. 
$80,000 Gross. (801) 467-4203. 
Utah Runner Cyclist. 


Shoppers: East coast; 80,000 circula- 
tion, $2 million. West coast; 90 circula- 
tion, $1.8 million. James Martin (614) 
889-9747. 




















Southern California weekly newspaper 
in high growth area. Call 1-(800) 
669-6976, ask for Tim. 


THE HOBBS FLARE, a well- 
established, influential, profitable 41 

r-old homeowned weekly published 
in Hobbs, New Mexico. 3,000 paid 
subscriptions. For more information 
write Agnes Kastner Head, founder- 
publisher, PO Box 1095, Hobbs, New 
Mexico 88240. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 











WE ARE owrier/operators of 150 daily 

and weekly newspapers in the United 

States, Canada and the United King- 

dom and we are aggressively seeking 

SS Circulation 5,000 to 
25,000. Contact: 


David Radler 
President 
Hollinger Inc. 

1827 West 5th Ave. 
Vancouver, B.C. V6J 1P5 


(604) 732-4443 


Weeklies Wanted — Newspapers or 
sho with revenues between 
$100,000-$250,000. Located in the 
Western U.S. Send Financial info on 
first inquiry — Box 4501, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Weeklies wanted in New York City and 
Hudson Valley region. Paid or free, 
profitable or marginal, with or w/o real 
estate and equipment. Will consider 
partnership or full sale. We are 
commited to local editorial autonomy. 
Box 4520, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Southern California automotive tabloid. 
3 years profitable track record. Looking 
for investors or buyer. (714) 831-0269. 


Classified Advertising 
(212) 675-4380 














INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


— s — — 
lemarketing compa 
CIRCULATION DE ELOPME IT INC. 
For brochure and information 
call toll free 1-(800) 247-2338. 








A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 
Telephone Sales s = Crew Company 


UNITED ‘STATES. 
We are that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 

(201) 263-1500 





HIGH VOLUME 
LOW CHARGEBACK % 
POOR COMPETITION 
EXCELLENT REFERENCES 


EQUALS 
GROWTH FOR YOU AND ME 
301 MARKETING, INC. 
STEPHEN J. URBISH, PRESIDENT 
(609) 267-7779 or (609) 265-0834 


Box 4506, Editor & Publisher 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Bienkarn (514) 227-6478. 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 











EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
4. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 





——————————————— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


MYCROTEK FOR CHEAP! 

5 Newstouch VDTs, Series 3000 
controller, Series 3000 Hard disk 
drives(10 MB), Apple printer interface 
box, spares kit Okidata line printer and 
surge suppressor. System is two years 
old in perfect condition. $40K original 
value, will consider any offer for all or 

art. Call Richard Keller, Publisher, 

igh Point Comm., (503) 777-5188. 











COMPUTERS _ 


HASTECH & COMPUGRAPHIC 
2--HASTECH HS 46 systems, 16 EDIT 
lll Terminals, 4/Sight, 2 - CG Videoset- 
ter Universal, 1 - Advantage II, 1 - MDT 


0,1- Comp IV. Call Joe White (301) 
879-1710. 








COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management,. sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. Rate 
chart or column-inch pricing. Nancy 
Jacobsen (415) 488-9279. 





MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom — ment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 356'3177 


BINDERY 


Mueller 3 or 4 into 1 inserter 
with or without Rudy Mailhead 
Wesco Graphics (415) 443-2400. 
FAX (415) 443-0452. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and mu!tiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Ca!! Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


RECONDITIONED or remanufactured 
48-P and 72-P Harris Graphics insert- 
ing machines. Immediate availability. 
Contact Harris Graphics (513 
278-2651 and ask for Roger Miller. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Compugraphic IV H.R., 20 filmstrips, 
developer, etc. Xerox copier (2 sides). 
Env. instr, 4 sta. (703) 521-1089. 





VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 





ails 
PHONE 
ROOM INC. 





EDITORIAL SERVICES 


Collectable publication. Articles, 
photos, bookreviews. Antique and 
Collectable News Service, PO Box 204, 
Knightstown, IN 46148. 

(317) 345-7479. 


PRINTING 


JOB PRINTING WANTED 

New Py | weekly chain with new 
8-unit DEV Horizon web press (with 
color unit) has time available to print 64 
page tab or 32 page broadsheet. 
Competitive rates. High speed mail 
facility also. Call Steve Parker (201) 
766-3900. 











Editorial support for your Antique and 





NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 Ginene was ROLLS ail sizes 


RENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 





PHOTOTYPESETTING 


BUY ONE, GET ONE FREE !!! SPECIAL 
SAVINGS ON OUR INVENTORY OF 
USED FILM FONTS FOR CG COMP IV/ 
EDITWRITER, MCS 8200, VARITYPER 
DISKS, ITEK QUADRITEK. CALL FOR 
PRICING AND AVAILABILITY. 

BOB WEBER. (216) 831-0480. 

FAX LINE. (216) 831-1628. 


FOR SALE - Compugraphic Typesetting 
tem. 





CG Paper/Film Dryer 

MCS 100 Computer 

MCS HD 10mb 

MCS Preview 

Disc Drives. 

Terminals & Keyboards 

Rule Option, Preview Option, 
AC1/Receive Option, All Cables & 
Connectors 

Best offer: Jim Tynen, 423 William Pitt 
Union, University of Pittsburgh, PA 
15260, (412) 648-7842. 








PRINTED CIRCUIT BOARDS and Parts 
for alrnost all models and makes of 
typesetting machines and film proces- 
sors; at 2 ee off manufacturer's 
exchange 

BOB WEB R. (216) 831-0480. 

FAX LINE. (216) 831-1628. 


SAVE ON PARTS, BOARDS, AND BACK 
UP TYPESETTING MACHINES. Most 
models of COMPUGRAPHIC equipment 
available. Call or fax GRAPH-X: 
PHONE: (215) 797-5515 
FAX: (215) 797-8740. 








PRESSES 


1978 HARRIS V25 8/U press with E~ 

cross perf/dbl parallel folder, 125 hr 

drive, splicers, silicone, 2 pass dryer, 

break detectors. Call John Newmar 
(913) 362-8888 


CURRENT LISTINGS 





1” cutoff: 
Harris NCH400, 12 units, 2 JF40, 
1984 


21-1/2” cutoff: 
D.E.V. Horizon 1400 upper units (4) 


22” cutoff 
Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 
Goss Urbanite, 7 units 
Goss SSC folder, bailoon 
Super Gazette, 4 units plus 4-color 


22-3/4" cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 8 units, 2 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 4 units, 3-color, 
1976 


Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 3-color, 
1966-7 
Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 1965-67 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 

Goss Urbanite ‘1000‘ series folder 
Goss SSC, 4 units plus 4-high, 
1979-83 

Goss Community U.O.P., 3-color unit 
Goss SC folder 

Harris RBC2 folder, 1976 

King KJ8 folder 

M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 


Miscellaneous: 
Carry splicers, FP4540, (3) 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, Urbanite folders 


ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 


DON’T SELL YOUR PRESS 
Until You Contact 
Newman International Press Sales 





“Professional Marketing Worldwide 
of Newspaper & Commercial Web 
Presses and Large Sheetfed Presses” 


Telephone (913) 362-8888 
Fax 9133629406 Telex 804294 


DOUBLE-WIDTH COMPONENTS 
4 M.A.N. 1983-84 160 page double 
3:2 folders 
2 Double 3:2 Goss Imperial folders 
with om formers/angle bars. (S/N 
4017 & 4030) 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 


Enkel ‘2000’ flying paster, hoist, used 
less than 500 hours. Excellent condi- 
tion. $38,000. Call us for details. 
ONE Atlanta (404) 458-9351 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Order Blank 





Company 
Address 


City 
State 














Phone 





Classification 








Authorized Signature 
Copy 




















EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


—— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 





GOSS 

7-Unit Community, SC folder, small 
daily - pristine condition 

3-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 

1-Unit Community, oil lub, weekly - 
excellent condition 

Add-on SSC Community 1978 

6-Unit 600 series Urbanite 

4-Unit 500 series Urbanite 

Add-on Urbanite units and folders 

5-Unit 1100 series Suburban 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 22-3/4” 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

3-Unit V-15 A 1967 w/JF7, good condi- 
tion and available now 

6-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 w/JF7 

JF7 folders and —— units 


G 
4-Unit daily King || 1978/83 w/KJ6A 
folder, very good condition 
4-Unit News King w/KJ6, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 
MISCELLANEOUS 
6-Unit Wood Colorflex (Urbanite size) 
press, 22 3/4” cut-off, 1970 vintage: 
Enkel splicer, ribbon deck, press drives, 
ink pumps, gluers and more. 


ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 


INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 


























No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 





LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.20 per insertion for box service. 
Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editer & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 


























EDITOR & PUBLISHER for March 3, 1990 


GOSS COMMUNITY (1976) 4 units, 
folder. Good condition. Buy all or part. 
In operation--available in March. 22 
3/4” cut-off. (518) 459-8455, Sam or 
Jim. 





GOSS COMMUNITY PRESSES 

Rebuilt or “as is” 

4 units, s/c folder 3-72/1-78 

4 units, s/c folder, 1971 

3 units 1976 Rebuilt 

s/c folder rebuilt, 1/2, 1/4, D.P. 

1 unit 76, 2 units 72 

1 Cary Ribbon deck 

2 Cary Mini-Splicers for Community 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 





GOSS COMMUNITY add-on compo- 
nents 1976 3 rebuilt units, SC folder 
with 1/2, 1/4 and double parrallel. 60 
HP Fincor motor and controller avail- 
able March Ist. 

BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





GOSS URBANITE PRESSES 
22 3/4” cutoff 
Available immediately 
8 units, 600 Series, folder with upper 
former, 2-125 H.P. drives, 
2-6 position rollstands. 4 units floor 
mounted, 4 stacked. 


7 units, 900 series, folder, 100 H.P. 
drives, 

2-6 position rollstands. 

3-700 add-on units. 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 


-(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





GOSS 
Goss Urbanite 4 units 
Goss Urbanite folders, roll stands 
Goss Suburban 1500 series unit 
Goss Community units, folders 
Harris V-25, 1978 
Harris folders, rol! stands, balloon 
formers 
Goss S/C folder 
i MISCELLANEOUS 
3 Cary 7 Pasters 
1 Guilmont 1/4 folder and trimmer 
1 ATF Imprinter 
1 Butler flying paster 


IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt DriveWheeling, IL 60090 
(312)459-9700 Fax 459-9707 


GOSS URBANITE PRESSES and 
ADD-ON COMPONENTS 

7 units, 1 folder, 900 series 
10 units, 2 folders, 900 + 700 Series 
3 Add-on Units, 700 Series 
100 HP FINCOR Motor & Controller 
(2) 6 position rolistands 
This equipment is in very good mechan- 
ical condition and currently in opera- 
tion. Available March 15th. Can be 
purchased “As Is” or rebuilt. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 


Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 


HARRIS V-15C 1979 22-3/4 x 36 3 
units with JF 7 folder, 3 rollstands, 
brush dampening, gluer, hoist, 105 
Count-o-veyor. Excellent condition. 

DAMCO EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
(212) 265-2211 FAX (212) 265-5202 


* NEWSPAPER PRESS 


REF: N114 - Harris V-15A, 5 units, 
JF-7 Folder 

REF: N115 - Harris V-15A, 8 units, 
Double Ender 

REF: N116 - Harris V-25, 8 units, 
JF-10 folder 

REF: N117 - Harris V-25, 9 units, 2 
JF-25 folders 

REF: N118 - Harris N-845, 4 units RH, 
RBC-2 folder w/upperformer 

REF: N119 - V-15A Add on units, 

rebuilt, ductor style 

REF: N120 - V-25 Add on units, 
rebuilt or as is 

REF: N121 - Custom built 300, 3 Knife 

trimmer : 

REF: N122 - Fairchild (NewsKing) 2 
units, 1 foider 

REF: N123 - Color King, 7 units, 1 


folder 
REF: N124 - Fairchild (Color King), 
heatset, 5 units. 














These press systems and components 
are owned by EGS Americas, Inc. and 
are available “AS IS” or completely 
rebuilt. 


EGS AMERICAS Inc. 
9801 W. Higgins Rd/ Suite 320 
Rosemont, IL 60018 
Tel: (708) 823-6650 
FAX: (708) 823-5589 





PRESS AND MAILROOM 
INSTALLATIONS 


Hartcid Industries, Inc. 
5 Willew Street 
Meoonachie, NJ 07074 


SERVING NEWSPAPERS & 
MANUFACTURERS NATIONWIDE 


Repair Maintenance 
Rebuilding Conversion 


(201) 935-7002 
1-800-345-7383 
FAX (201) 933-1456 














———————— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





PRESSES 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Suburban 1500 series, 8 units & 2 
folders 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-5 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





PRESS 
Make your oid R.T.P.’s into new 
Tension panel upgraded to 
simplified system ae 
Paster panel upgraded to Goss digital 


Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 

8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

4 Units Harris V-25, JF-25 folder _ 

1 Harris V-22 units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange. : 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange. 

1 Stobb Stacker Bundler 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
series press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
width 

2 Count-O-Veyors model 104, rebuilt 
with Tach generators 

1 104 Count-O-Veyor 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 
WEB PRESSES 


6 Unit Urbanite 

Goss Community 21 1/2 - 4 High 
Goss Community 8 Unit 2 folder, 4 high 
Goss Ribbon Deck 

Wesco Graphics (415) 443-2400. 

FAX (415) 443-0452. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: Newspaper racks TK-80 or 
K-80. Call Mary Anne Coghlan (313) 
469-4510. 


HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Journalism: Faculty position, Fall, 
1990. Director of Journalism. Direct 2 
eda Program; teach courses. 

equired MA, teaching, administrative 
and practical print journalism experi- 
ence. Rank open. Probationary tenure 
contract. Send applications by May 11, 
1990 to Robert B. Olafson, Chair, Engl- 
ish, Mail Stop 25, Eastern Washington 
University, Cheney, WA 99004. EWU is 
an EO/AA employer. 


























Each of us needs time for 
mental self-renewal. 
Whitt N. Schultz 
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Editorial/News Service Manager sought 
to direct media relations program at 
University of California, Davis. Empha- 
sis on national and regional media 
contract. Impeccable editing skills, 
strong management abilities and excel- 
lent written, oral and interpersonal 
communications. Strong background in 
journalism, communications or allied 
field plus extensive experience in mass 
communications, part or all in news- 
papers. Experience in college or univer- 
sity public information desired. Salary: 
$39,500-$59,300. Apply UC Davis 
Employment Office, TB-122, Davis, CA 

5616 for job No. 0080 by 
4/6/90(final filing date). Send one writ- 
ing sample with your resume and appli- 
cation form. For application materials, 
call (916) 752-0531, M-F, 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m. E.OE. 





General Manager 
Missouri School of 
Journalism Newspaper 


The Columbia Missourian, the Universi- 
ty of Missouri School of Journalism’s 
unique community newspaper, seeks a 
general manager. The 6,000-circula- 
tion general circulation daily serves as 
the teaching and research laboratory for 
the School. Students work as reporters, 
photographers, and advertising 
representatives under the supervision of 
School faculty. The general manager 
supervises all business and production 
functions of the newspaper, which also 
publishes two TMC newspapers. 

The general manager reports to the 
dean of the School of Journalism and to 
the Board of Directors of the Missourian 
Publishing Association, a not-for-profit 
corporation. Candidates should have 
several years of daily newspaper experi- 
ence. Appointment may begin as early 
as May 1. Review of applications will 
begin March 15 and continue until! the 
position is filled. The Schoo! encour- 
ages women and minorities to apply. 
Send resume and references to Jane 
Clark, Chair, General Manager Search 
Committee, University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, Box 838, Colum- 
bia, MO 65205. 


Journalism tenure track position. Asso- 
ciate Professor/Program Coordinator to 
teach in the news/editorial sequence 
and coordinate the academic programs 
BA/BS in print areas. Ph.D., media and 
teaching experience required. Journai- 
ism Program produces twice weekly 
paper, bi-annual magazine and year- 
book. Application deadline: open until 
filled. Contact: Dr. Robert Eubanks, 
Chair, Div. Public Comm., Sam Hous- 
ton State Univ., Huntsville, TX 77341. 
AA-EEO Employer. 


MANAGING EDITOR 
MISSOURI SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM NEWSPAPER 








The University of Missouri School of 
Journalism is seeking a faculty member 
to serve as managing editor for the 
Columbia Missourian, a unique six-day- 
a-week community newspaper 
published by the School. The success- 
ful candidate will supervise news cover- 
age, teach, and maintain and strength- 
en relations with newspaper profession- 
als. The person selected must have 
significant newsroom management 
experience and an ability to work with 
talented faculty and highly motivated 
students. Master’s degree and teaching 
potential preferred. Appointment 
begins August 1990. Review of applica- 
tions will begin March 15 and continue 
until the position is filled. The School 
encourages women and minorities to 
apply. Send resume, including refer- 
ences, to Jane Clark, Chair, Managin 

Editor Search Committee, University o' 


Missouri School of Journalism, Box 
838, Columbia, MO, 65205. 





Liberal arts college seeks print journal- 
ism faculty member for tenure track 
assistant or associate professor in three 
member journalism department. At 
least five years professional newspaper 
experience and some college teaching 
experience required. Ability to teach 
media law and/or journalism history 
preferred. Women and minorities are 
especially encouraged to apply. Appli- 
cation deadline April 1, 1990. Send 
letter, resume and references to Jour- 
nalism Search Committee, Box 0, 
Department of Journalism, Ohio 
ae University, Delaware, OH 
43015. 





UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY: Earn an 
advanced degree (AM or Ph.D.) and get 
managerial experience as a paid adver- 
tising director with salary in the mid 
teens plus tuition and fees for up to six 
credit hours per semester. The School 
of Journalism and Mass Communication 
at the Univeristy of Colorado has a job 
opening for an experienced advertising 
sales person who wants an advanced 
degree. This requires a minimum two- 
year commitment to serve as advertising 
director of the SJMC student newspaper 
while taking limited course work. Send 
resume and names of three references 
to Tom Duncan, Campus Box 287, 
poe of Colordao, Boulder, CO 
80309. You may call Duncan at (303) 
492-0501. The University of Colorado 
has a strong institutional commitment 
to the principles of diversity in all areas. 
In that spirit, we are particulary inter- 
ested in receiving applications from a 
broad spectrum of individuals, includ- 
ing women, members of ethnic minori- 
ties or disabled persons. April 15 is 
deadline for applications. 





ADMINISTRATIVE 
BILINGUAL EDITOR/PUBLISHER 


Need person who has strong editorial 
experience and is fluent in English and 
Spanish to manage start-up of weekly 
newspaper for Hispanics in Central Cali- 
fornia. Must have 3 to 5 years experi- 
ence in news and news management 
and know what it takes to produce a 
community newspaper from scratch. 
This person will produce a small staff 
but will need to assign, write and edit 
bilingual copy every week. Must be a 
self-starter, eager to promote the paper 
before community groups. This is an 
exciting, unique opportunity for a posi- 
tion offering excellent pay and benefits 
with a major media company. Send 
salary requirements and resume to The 
Fresno Bee, Personnel Dept., 1626 E. 
Street, Fresno, CA 93786. E.E.0. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 





The Arizona Newspapers Association 
invites ering for an effective 
Executive Director to manage services 
for its 106 member newspapers. Duties 
include budgeting, lobbying, and 
management of departments. Please 
submit an extensive resume detailing 
any association experience with your 
required salary range to Mr. Bob Larson, 
President, Arizona Newspapers Associ- 
ation, 711 E. Missouri Avenue, Suite 
119, Phoenix, AZ 85014. 





PUBLISHER 
For 18,000 daily in Midwest. You must 
have experience in all facets of news- 
paper management, with particular skill 
in ad revenue production. Must be 
dynamic, aggressive, and community- 
minded. All replies will be held in stric- 
test confidence. Send resume to Box 
4517, Editor & Publisher. 





HUMAN RESOURCES MANAGER 


Excellent opportunity with a leading 
suburban newspaper group. Primary 
responsibilities include recruitment, 
training, compensation, performance 
appraisal, employee benefits and 
employee relations. Successful candi- 
date will have a minimum of 7 years of 
generalist experience and the ability to 
deal effectively with employees and 
management. Excellent work atmos- 
phers, salary and employee benefits. 


Please send letter or resume and salary 
history to John Collins, The Star News- 
papers, 1526 Otto Boulevard, Chicago 
Heights, IL 60411. 


ADVERTISING 
AD DIRECTOR 


We need experienced, aggressive, inno- 
vative ad director to lead the winning 
team in one of the last very competitve 
newspaper markets. We look for experi- 
ence in managing a large department 
(36 people), and the demonstrated abil- 
ity to effectively communicate with 
major accounts. 





We offer excellent salary, bonus, 
benfits. 


The Anchorage Daily News is the largest 
newspaper in Alaska, with circulation 
increasing to record levels; 60,000 
daily; 77,000 Sunday. The Daily News 
dominates advertising share of market. 
We need someone who can keep the 
momentum going in face of intense 
competition. We're a 7-day morning 
paper, and winner of the 1989 Pulitzer 
rize. 


Send resume and cover letter to: 
Human Resources 
Anchorage Daily News 
PO Box 149001 
Anchorage, AK 99514-9001 


Minority applicants encouraged. 
EOE 





ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 
Investment position with southern Cali- 
fornia weekly. Call 1-(800) 669-6976, 
ask for Tim. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 





Richmond’s (Virginia) suburban news- 
paper group seeks an experienced 
newspaper sales management person 
who is willing to work hard to lead our 
advertising team of 15 in a rapidly grow- 
ing market. The right person will be 
responsible for achievement of sales 
goals, marketing of our newspapers, 
training staff and making calls on major 
and key accounts. Excellent opportunity 
to join a young growing company in a 
great market! 


Qualified candidates should send a 
resume and salary requirements to: 
Robert G. Beck, Publisher, Central 
Virginia Publishing, Inc., PO Box 1249, 
10833 West Broad Street, Glen Allen, 
VA 23060. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER for small 
peg small town lifestyle, ang oe 
ly. Contact Ben Reddick, Paso Robles 

aily Press, (805) 238-0330, PO Box 
427, Paso Robles, CA 93447. 








CLASSIFIED SUPERVISOR: 
South Florida’s 29,000 daily looking for 
a person with strong classified back- 
ground wanting to move to an excellent 
climate outside as well as in the work 
place. If you are re-dy for a challenge 
plus a great future, submit resume to 
the Tribune, PO Box 69. 600 Edwards 
Road, Fort Pierce, FL 34982. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ART/GRAPHICS 





CLASSIFIED MANAGER for award- 
winning twice weekly newspaper. Live 
in beautiful Hernando County, country 
and suburban living in fast growing 
market close to metro areas. If you're 
looking for a growth spot and you have 
Classified telemarketing management 
experience this is for you. Salary plus 
company benefits and bonus. Cal or 
write Duane Chichester, Hernando 
Today, (904) 796-1949 or 15009 
Cortez Blvd., Brooksville, FL 34613. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 





Approximately 30,000 daily and 
Sunday paper in highly competitive, 
growing .C. market is seeking a strong 
eader for its Classified Department. 
Person must have people skills, plan- 
ning and organizational abilities, 
competitve experience, plus success as 
a manager on smaller paper or assistant 
manager on larger one. 

Salary, sales incentive and excellent 
benefits. 

Please send resume with salary history | 
to Box 4522, Editor & Publisher. 





CO-OP/ 

SPECIAL PROJECTS COORDINATOR 
Work for one of the Midwest's finest 
dailies, located in a growing, waterfront 
community 


Join our award-winning newspaper, part 
of a nationwide group, known for crea- 
tivity and innovation. We are seeking a 
person interested in personal and 
professional growth opportunities, who 
can thrive in the flexible atmosphere 
our 50/M plus circulation offers. 


Extensive media sales experience, a 
good working knowledge of co-op and 
the ability to work as part of an aggres- 
sive team are the primary skills needed 
for this challenging position. Outstand- 
ing marketing, computer, research and 
artistic support is provided. 


Excellent salary, commission and bene- 
fits package. Send cover letter, resume 
and salary wey | in confidence to: Box 
4472, Editor & Publisher. 





EQUAL rtd sab EMPLOYER 
/ 


CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 
SALES MANAGER 


Major metropolitan newspaper has 
opening for an experienced Classified 
Telephone Sales Manager. Minimum of 
2 years management experience 
required. Experience on Atex and exper- 
ience in a competitive market a plus. 


Excellent salary, commission and bene- 
fits package. Send cover letter, resume, 
and salary history in confidence to: 


Box 4528, Editor & Publisher. 


Large suburban weekly paid newspaper 
group in Milwaukee is in need of an 
experienced retai) manager to lead, 
organize and inspire saies staff. 
Strengths in training, motivation and 
creative sales promotions a must. 
Experience with a suburban weekly 
chain is a requirement. Our fringes and 
pay are top shelf and we believe in 
allowing our managers to manage in an 
unrestricted environment. All replies 
will be held in strictest confidence. 
Send information about yourself includ- 
ing employment history, salary needs 
and personal career ambitions to: 
Community Newspapers, Inc. Attn: 
Wayne P. Toske, 640 E. Ryan Road, 
Oak Creek, WI 53154. 


Newspaper group with 150,000+ 
circulation in sunny Florida seeks 
experienced manager for number two 
advertising spot. Must have strong clas- 
sified skills, love details and thrive on 
competing in a crowded market. This 
positive leader will be a “hands-on” 
manager capable of selling, training, 
motivating and developing new busi- 
ness. Position offers exiting opportunity 
to grow with expanding company. Send 
resume with compensation history to: 
Box 4519, Editor & Publisher. 
EOE/M/F 











Retail Advertising Director to take over 
number 2 position, reporting directly to 
publisher. Long-established, dominant 
weekly newspaper and shopper group. 
Salary-plus-commensurate with experi- 
ence. Write F. Griffin, One Irving Place, 
Box P25D, New York, NY 10003. 


SALES MANAGER 

Shirt Sleeve ye able to Supervise 
staff of 8 and sell major advertisers. 
Must have excellent track record. No. 
California weekly newspaper group with 
88,000 circulation offers excellent 
benefits with one of the country’s 
largest newspaper companies. Salary 
up to $50,000. Please send resume to 
Box 4524, Editor & Publisher. 














and directing the marketing of 
products, mostly books. 


requirements, to: 








ADVERTISING/MARKETING DIRECTOR 


Linn’s Weekly Stamp News, a division of Amos Printing Inc., and 
the dominant publication in the stamp collecting hobby, is seeking 
an individual to fill the newly created position of Advertising/Mar- 
keting Director. Reporting to the Publisher, the successful candi- 
date will have full responsibility for the publication’s ad sales and 
ancillary marketing efforts. A degree in marketing is required. The 
person we’re looking for will have a successful record of increasing 
responsibility in ad space sales, in motivating others to sell, and in 
developing and leading a sales staff. A familiarity with the stamp 
hobby and the stamp trade is a definite plus. 


Responsibilities include directing the advertising/marketing func- 
tion of Linn’s Stamp News; conceiving and implementing market- 
ing strategies and ad sales programs; developing ad sales strategies 
in an environment that relies extensively on telephone contacts; 


This is an excellent opportunity for the right candidate. We offer an 
excellent compensation and benefits package (including a 401-K 
program) with the added plus of a pleasant location in western 
Ohio. Send introductory letter and resume, including salary 


Vice President/Administration 
PO Box 783 
Sidney, OH 45365 


Linn’s growing line of ancillary 














EDITOR & PUBLISHER for March 


3, 1990 


True vision is always 
twofold. It involves 
emotional comprehensions 
as well as physical 
perception. 


Ross Parmenter 





ART/GRAPHICS 
ART DIRECTOR 





The Dayton Daily News, an award- 
winning 232,000 paper with a strong 
emphasis on color and design, needs a 
creative, hands-on manager to lead a 
staff of excellent illustrators and infor- 
mational graphic artists. This is an 
outstanding opportunity for someone 
who is looking for a chance to partici- 
pate in the redesign of a paper that is 
changing its graphic direction. Please 
respond to John Thomson, Assistant 
ne Editor, Daily News, 45 South 
Ludlow Street, Dayton, OH 455402. 
(513) 225-2397. Ohio’s top — in 
“general excellence” (AP, 1989) is 
looking. 





ARTIST 


The Express, judged one of the 14 best 
small city newspapers in the country, 
seeks a newsroom artist who excells in 
illustration and has experience or train- 
ing in newspaper design and graphics, 
including color work. Macintosh profi- 
ciency a plus. 4-year college degree 
required. Letter, resume and samples to 
June Gladfelter, The Express, PO Box 
391, Easton, PA 18044-0391. 


ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 

As part of our expanded entertainment 
emphasis, the St. Paul Pioneer, Press 
Dispatch is looking for an experienced 
entertainment editor to plan and pro- 
duce a new daily arts and entertain- 
ment page and other coverage. This as- 
sistant entertainment editor should 
have broad knowledge of arts and en- 
tertainment, be able to generate good 
story ideas, be extremely well orga- 
nized, have strong layout and graphic 
skills and enjoy working with writers. 
The Pioneer Press is a Knight-Ridder 
daily in the competitive and highly live- 
able Twin Cities area. Salary: 
$47,700. Send letter, resume, work 
samples to Mark Stanbury. Pioneer 
Press Dispatch, 345 Cedar St., St. 
Paul, MN 55101. 


GRAPHIC ARTIST 

For aggressive 45,000 circulation daily. 
You'll work with state-of-the-art equip- 
ment producing graphics, maps, spot 
art, layout and illustrations. Full color 
daily on section fronts. Send resume, 
samples to George J. Lockwood, Execu- 
tive Editor, St. Joseph News-Press/ 
Gazette, PO Box 29, St. Joseph, MO 
64502. 


MAGAZINE ART DIRECTOR 











A national inflight magazine is looking 
for an experienced art director know- 
ledgeable in all phases of publication 
production from design to paste-up. 
Must be creative and able to handle 
monthly deadlines. Send resume and 
cover letter to Patsy Johnston, Pace 
Communications, PO Box 13607, 
Greensboro, NC 27415. 





The Knight-Ridder 
Pulitzer Prize winning 
St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch 
is looking for a 


STAFF ARTIST 


_ April opening 
We’re looking for an artists to join our 
talented art department. The sala 
ranges from $25,000 to $44,00 
depending on your experience. If you’re 
good at Macintosh graphics and a 
talented illustrator, please write. 


@ Knowledge of Macdraw II, Freehand 
and illustrator. Knowledge of Quark 
Xpress is a plus. 

@ Ability to visualize and execute infor- 
mational graphics. 

@ Understanding of the importance of 
design and typography. 

@ Ability to work in a deadline 
environment. 

@ Team player attitude. 


lf you feel you are the talent we're look- 
ing for, please send a letter, samples, if 
available, and resume to: 


(No phone calls, please.) 


Wayne Hassell 
St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch 
345 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, MN 55101 





CIRCULATION 
BILINGUAL CIRCULATION MANAGER 


La Opinion, The Leading Spanish 
Language Daily Newspaper, has an 
excellent opportunity for a bilingual 
English/Spanish circulation manager 
with minimum 5 years experience. the 
candidate must have a solid back- 
ground in all areas of circulation includ- 
ing sales and promotions, service, 
budgeting and organization. 


La Opinion is located in Los Angeles 
and has a circulation of 100,000. We 
offer a competitive salary, excellent 
benefits and the challenges associated 
with an organization experiencing rapid 
growth. 


If you are interested in joining a news- 
paper with the reputation as the leading 
Spanish language daily in the nation, 
please send your resume with salary 
history to: 


Human Resources Manager 
La Opinion 
1436 S. Main Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 
FAX (213) 748-8287 


CIRCULATION MANAGEMENT 





Major Metropolitan Newspaper in the 
Midwest has a management position 
opening in its Circulation Department. 
This position reports to the Homes 
Delivery Manager. 


The ideal candidate will have at least 5 
years circulation experience with 
management background. College 
degree preferred. 


We are looking for a people oriented 
candidate who is aggressive, self moti- 
vated and sales promotion minded. 
Responsibilities will include subscriber 
service relations, collections, sales 
planning and development of District 
Managers. 


We offer an excellent benefit and vaca- 
tion package. Salary commensurate 
with experience. 


Submit resume, references and salary 
history to: 
Box 4510, Editor & Publisher 
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CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





Career opportunity for self starter as 
single copy sales manager with manage- 
ment and marketing skills. Responsible 
for all single copy sales with objective 
for increase. Experience preferred. 
Foward resume with cover letter to 
Personnel Department, Amarillo Globe- 
News, Box 2091, Amarillo, TX 79166. 


Circulation Director for afternoon daily 
in competitive market. We are seeking a 
creative, motivated manager with a 
successful record in sales, retention, 
carrier recruitment, and training. 
Competitve salary and benefit package. 
Send resume and salary requirements 
to Greg Oxley, General Manager, 
Transcript-Telegram, 120 Whiting 
Farms Road, Holyoke, MA 01040. 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 

Who can increase my circulation. We 
are a M-F PM and Sunday AM. We are 
close to 14,000, with potential, but 
stalled. We are paying 28,000, plus up 
to 5,000 bonus. Nice area to live and 

. If you can make it happen, send 
me a resume NOW. Include a cover 
letter and tell me about yourself and tell 
me why YOU can increase my paid 
circulation. No phone calls. Neil D. 
Williams, Publisher, The Sentinel, PO 
Box 9, Hanford, CA 93232. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 











Zone 2 newspaper group consisting of a 
daily and three weeklies needs a promo- 
tion minded individual with 5 years 
experience in newspaper circulation. 
The ideal candidate will be people- 
oriented and have proven experience in 
all aspects of running a circulation 
department. Knowledge of yearly 
budgeting a must. Candidate must plan 
promotion of newspapers including 
carrier, phone room and in-paper. 


Attractive benefit package. Send cover 
letter, salary history and resume to: 


Publisher 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 
PUBLISHING, INC. 
204 E. Lincoln Highway 
Coatesville, PA 19320 





STATE CIRCULATION MANAGER to 
direct the regular operation of four 
home delivery and single copy distribu- 
tion centers. Qualified applicants must 
have a minimum of 5 years experience 
in Home Delivery operations; and 2 
years experience serving in a manager- 
lal position. Degree in Business Admi- 
nistration preferred. Please send 
resume and salary history to: Gary 
Evans, Circulation Operations Manager, 
ae 24700, West Palm Beach, FL 





We are an aggressive group of weeklies 
in Zone 2 looking for a backup door-to- 
door crew sales operation. We would 
prefer an independent crew sales 
company who would write quality, 
verifiable business at a decent price. 
We currently have two companies 
contracted, looking for a third. No 
national organziations, please. Send 
information to Box 4507, Editor & 
Publisher. 





EDITORIAL 


Active reporter needed to cover politics 
and government finance in vung 
state capitol. Two-person bureau for 
statewide paper. A small paper that 
likes hig stories: 1985 runner-up for the 
Pulitzer Prize in Public Service. Two 
years’ reporting required; financial writ- 
ing experience desired. Resume, clips 
to: Marie Dalgarno, Casper Star- 
Tribune, PO Box 80, Casper, WY 
82602. 
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AGGRESSIVE EDITOR needed for prog- 
ressive Southeast tri-weekly. Direct 
staff of five. Write editorials, columns, 
some reporting, layout and pasteup. All- 
Mac operation. Salary in low $505. 
Profit-sharing and 401K. Find out how 
much fun agg t: can be. Send 
resume to Box 4496, Editor & 
Publisher. 





ART & ARCHITECTURE WRITER 


The Kansas City Star’s longtime art & 
architecture critic is retiring. We need a 
journalist with 5 years of daily newspap- 
er experience to cover a busy art & 
architecture beat, including the presti- 
ious Nelson-Atkins Museum and the 
Kansas City Art Institute. You'll be writ- 
ing reviews, interviews, features and 
opinion pieces on both the local and 
national art scene. Send resume, clips 
and references to: 
Robert W. Butler 
Arts & Entertainment editor 
Kansas City Star 
Kansas City, MO 64108 





ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 


We are considering outside applications 
for assistant city editor at the San Diego 
Tribune. The San Diego/Tijuana metro- 
politan area, home to more than 3.5 
million people, is teaming with 
compelling stories. We need editors 
with strong leadership qualities to work 
closely with reporters and bring those 
stories to our readers. If you want to join 
an aggressive afternoon newspaper staff 
that has won more than its share of 
awards, including two Pulitzers, send 
resume and clips to Steve Prosinski, 
City Editor, San Diego Tribune, PO Box 
191, San Diego, CA 92112. 





ASSISTANT NEWS EDITOR 

A daily newspaper in the midwest, with 
a circulation of 450,000 is seeking a 
senior editor to be in charge of page 
design. Applicants should be proficient 
in design, layout, pagination and 
computer graphics. Duties wou'd 
include direction of a design-iayout 
desk, which produces six feature 
sections. Candidates must have at least 
4 years experience and be able to 
provide administrative supervision, 
advice and counsel to several layout 
editors. Excellent salary and fringe 
benefits. Send resume and work 
samples to Box 4468, Editor & 
Publisher. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


ASSISTANT NEWS EDITOR 


The Missoulian, a 30,000-circulation 
regional daily in the mountains of west- 
ern Montana, is seeking an assistant 
news editor who has earned a reputation 
for lively design, keen headline writing, 
and precise copy editing. We are 
constantly striving to improve our 
design and editing, which we belive has 
been a key part of our ABC-audited 6.0 
percent circulation gain. Three years’ 
experience required and pagination 
experience prefered. We rotate our desk 
duties, enabling each editor to work 
with the slot and design feature fronts. 
Our reporting and photography staffs 
and artists provide our desk with the 
ingredients needed to create compell- 
ing news and feature pages. Before you 
dismiss this job as just another copy 
desk chore, please give us a call and we 
will send you a week’s worth of Missou- 
lian for your persual. Contact Bobbie 
Engelstad, human resources director; 
Missoulian; PO Box 8029; Missoula, 
MT 59807 (406) 523-5202. The 
Missoulian is a division of Lee Enter- 
prises, Inc. Deadline is March 20, 
1990. 











seal your reply 


your reply. 





IT'S A CLASSIFIED SECRET! 
We'll never reveal the identity 
of an E&P box holder. 


If you don’t want your reply to go to 
certain newspapers (or companies) 


addressed to the E&P Classified 
Advertising Department with an 
attached note listing newspapers or 
companies you do not want the reply 
to reach. If the Box Number you're 
answering is on your list, we'll discard 


Please note that the responsibility for 
the return, where requested, of clips, 
etc. is that of the advertiser - not of 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editor 4. Owisligher eed 


14 West 19th Street + New York, N.Y 10011 + 212 675 4380 


in an envelope 











EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT FEATURES EDITOR 
Progressive, state-of-the-art suburban 
Chicago daily, 65,000 circulation, 
seeks team member who will add polish 
toa — features section. If you 
write snappy headlines, edit with relish 
and know good design and color, submit 
resume, references and samples of your 
work to Box 4495, Editor & Publisher. 








Book Review Editor - Experienced 
generalist capable of producing high 
quantity of quality reviews, interviews 
and trend pieces. Can help integrate 
book-related features into all areas of 
the paper. Keen eye for the new talent 
or important book. Seeks challenge of 
creating or expanding book coverage for 
enterprising paper. Member NBCC. 
Box 4518, Editor & Publisher 


BUSINESS WRITER © 

Seeking aggressive reporter with 3 or 
more years’ experience covering busi- 
ness news, agp J in the finance/ 
stocks area, to join 6-person business 
staff of Mid-Atlantic daily with 
118,000 Sunday circulation. Send 
resume and clips to Myrtle Barnes, 
Daily Press, Box 746, Newport News, 
VA 23607. 








BUSINESS REPORTER with at least 
two years experience sought by mid- 
sized Zone 3 AM newspaper. We are 
expanding our coverage of a three-state 
area. Nice family oriented area with a 
large university. Send resume and a 
week’s worth of clips to Box 4525, 
Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS REPORTER 
Experienced reporter who is unafraid to 
tackle the numbers to get at a good 
story, and is able to write compelling, 
understandable prose to join a three- 
person business staff. Experience 
covering the computer, defense and 
banking industries helpful. Send 
resume, clips to Cromwell Schubarth, 
Business Editor, The Sun, PO Box 
1477, Lowell, MA 01853. 








BUSINESS REPORTER 


Growing Fort Worth business newspaper 
seeking aggressive reporter. Minimum 
two years experience. Send resume and 
cover letter to: The Editor, The Business 
a Jones St., Fort Worth, Texas 





CITY EDITOR me to lead young staff 


on progressive 8,200 daily. Would 
consider strong weekly editor. Great 
salary, benefits. Clean, professional, 
economically sound community. Inter- 
view required. Letter, resume, clips to 
Jamie Huriy, ME, The Daily Indepen- 
dent, PO Box 7, Ridgecrest CA 93556. 
(619) 375-4481. 





City Editor needec for strong state-wide 
daily, five city reporters plus one in 
Washington bureau. Local and statew- 
ide beats. Four years reporting experi- 
ence required. A small paper that like 
big stories. 1985 runner-up for the 
Pulitzer Prize in Public Service. 
Resume, clips to: Marie Dalgarno, 
Casper Star-Tribune, PO Box 80, 
Casper, WY 82602. 





COPY DESK CHIEF: Assistant news 
editor wanted to direct news copy desk 
for 197,000 daily/347,000 Sunday 
paper in one of the nation’s most live- 
able cities. Looking for a seasoned 
editor with strong people skills. Respon- 
sibilities include overseeing daily edit- 
ing & headline hey motivating/ 
guiding copy editors. Send resume, 
work samples to Neena Pellegrini, News 
Editor, Cincinnati Enquirer, 617 Vine 
Street, Cincinnati, OH 45202. 
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COPY EDITOR: 


With desk experience, also preferably 
some experience in general assignment 
and beat reporting. Should have hand- 
led or be equipped to handle page 
layout and to fill in on other duties, 
including wire editor. Send background 
material to Dale Walton, M.E., Tucson 
Citizen, PO Box 26767, Tucson, AZ 
85726. 





COPY EDITOR = 
The Meridian Star, an award-winning 
Sunbelt daily, has an immediate open- 
ing for a copy editor. Contact News 
Editor Burl Denson at (601) 693-1551; 
PO Box 1591, Meridian, MS 39301. 





COPY EDITOR 


The Herald of Monterey, Calif., seeks 
experienced copy editor who excels in 
line editing and layout. Successful 
applicant may fill in as news editor; 
good knowledge of world and national 
affairs essential. The paper, a morning 
daily with growing circulation of 
35,000-plus, is being redesigned and 
reorganized. Good salary and benefits. 
Send resume to Reg Henry, editor, PO 
Box 271, Monterey, CA 93942. 


EDITOR/REPORTER: ; 
Fast-growing weekly newspapers in 
Queens, New York, seek self-started to 
edit and report local news. Excellent 
opportunity: community reporting in big 
city atmosphere. Experience with 
Macintosh preferred. Send resume and 
clips to Box 4481, Editor & Publisher. 








EDITOR for one of America’s finest 
weekly newspapers. We're looking for a 
strong leader who has a solid reporting 
background, finely tuned copy editing 
skills, a keen interest in photography 
and design, and an ability to challenge 
a five person news staff. If you want to 
heip produce an exciting newspaper in a 
spectacular setting, write Sellett, Jack- 
son Hole News, Box 7445, Jackson, WY 
83001. 





ENTERTAINMENT 

Assistant entertainment editor sought 
to direct new Weekender section for a 
booming paper in California’s fastest 
growing county. Should have a mini- 
mum of five years in entertainment jour- 
nalism, including experience in assign- 
ment editing. Send resume, samples, 
references to Sally Ann Maas, AME 
Features & Art, The Press Enterprise, 
PO Box 792, Riverside, CA 
92502-9988. 





Experienced wire editor needed-deliver 
a good national/International news 
report to rural readers. A small paper 
that loves big stories. Resume, clips to: 
Marie Dalgarno, Casper Star-Tribune, 
PO Box 80, Casper, WY 82602. 





FEATURES EDITOR 


Creative editor sought to begin buildin 

a features department for a 30,00 

daily in western PA. Strong page 
design, imaginative story ideas, good 
reporting and people skills. Some writ- 
ing required. Send resume, three 
feature page designs, five writing 
samples and salary expectations to Box 
4503, Editor & Publisher. 


FEATURE WRITER 





Creative writer wanted for The Capital, 
Annapolis, MD. Applicants should have 
two years of experience and be able to 
show good clips. Beat will involve 
features and news features. Send 
resume and best clips to Tom 
Marquardt, Managing Editor, The Capi- 
tal, PO Box 911, Annapolis, MD 
21404. No cails please. 





FOOD EDITOR 


The Ft. Lauderdale Sun Sentinal is 
looking for a Food Editor to write for and 
produce its weekly food section. Candi- 
dates should send 10 writing samples, 
10 sections (if you curently oversee a 
section), and statement of philosophy 
for Food section. Send material to: 
Robin Doussard, Features Editor, 101 N 
New River Dr., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
33301. ; 





HELP US MOVE! 


West Texas daily, circulation 30,000, 
moving soon to A.M. publication and 
expanding staff. A people-oriented 
newspaper with excellent benefits and 
opportunities for right people to move 
upward in our parent major media 
company. Some current vacancies due 
to such moves. As a result, we have 
openings for copy editor, 2 reporters 
(one with business-writing interest) and 
a creative photojournalist who does 
ood work and wants it showcased. 

refer 1 or 2 years experience or strong 
entry-level candidates. We want to fill 
these posts quickly with quality people. 
Help us make the exciting move to A.M. 
and improve our newspaper at the same 
time. Send resume, portfolio and refer- 
ences to: Jim Servatius, Reporter- 
Telegram, 201 E. Illinois, Midland, TX 
79701. No calls, please. 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 





Daily newspaper in Zone 9, 38,000 
circulation and growing, requires: 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITORS, 
COPY EDITORS AND REPORTERS. 


Special challenge in unique locale 
demands outstanding professionals. 
Fax/mail resume to: (203) 849-1915 
Susan Ryan, Director of Research, 
Barry Persky & Co. Media Recruiters 
301 Merritt 7, Norwaik, CT 06851. 


INTERNSHIPS 

Spend 6 months interning with crack 
professional journalists in the Illinois 
Statehouse pressroom as part of Sanga- 
mon State University’s one-year MA 
Public Affairs Reporting Program. 
Excellent media placement record 
(94% last year). Tuition 
waivers/$3,000 stipend during intern- 
ship. Applications due by April 1. 
Contact Bill Miller, PAC 429a, SSU, 
Springfield, IL 62794-9243. (217) 
786-6535. 





MILITARY WRITER 


The San Diego Union, the morning 
newspaper in California’s second 
largest city is seeking a strong writer 
and reporter who can provide 
comprehensive coverage of the nation’s 
second-largest Navy base and maior 
Marine Corps training center. This is not 
beat for beginners. Previous experience 
in the beat desirabie. Send resume and 
a selection of your strongest work to: 
Rick Levinson, AME/Administration, 
The San Diego Union, PO Box iy1, San 
Diego, CA 92112. No phone calls, 
please. 





Move up! Join a team of vigorous copy 
editors on a 7-day daily in the New York 
metro area. Good pay with excellent 
perks. We pay moving costs. Resume, 
cover letter, clips to Box 4523, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPERS often 
need management and staff, exper- 
ienced and entry-level. Send in your 
resume to our active referral service; 
also a short classified ad (7 agate lines) 
for listing in our NENA Bulletin. We will 
send out resumes to replies, or they can 
contact you directly if name is used. 
THERE IS NO CHARGE, OBLIGATION 
FOR THIS SERVICE. NEW ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 70 
Washington St., Salem, MA 01970. 


NEWS EDITOR 








Looking for copy desk leader with 3-5 
years experience who can design excit- 
ing, informational-packed pages. More 
important, able to teach staff of 5 to do 
same. McClatchy-owned 29,000 A.M., 
25 miles from Charlotte, in one of the 
nation’s hottest markets. Letter, 
resume, worksamples, references to 
Sula Pettibon, ME, The Herald, PO Box 
11701, Rock Hill, SC 29731. 


NEWS EDITOR 
15,000 Daily has immediate opening. 
Resume and clips to Tom Taylor, PO 
Box 129, Kinston, NC 28502. 


Opening for a business writer at the 
Spartanburg, SC Herald-Journal. Job 
includes coverage of the area’s diverse 
manufacturing and textile economies. 
Two years experience suggested. 
Contact Betsy Teeter, Business Editor, 
189 W. Main Street, Spartanburg, SC 
29301. 














MANAGING EDITOR 

Three community newspaper group 
serving Paim Beach County, FL. 
$2,000,000 year company with 
30,000 circulation. Going twice week- 
ly, now daily within five years. 
Computerized. Dominant in market. 
Needs motivator. Superior editing, 
management skills. Good writer. Excel- 
lent at layout, design. Know small daily 
operation. Salary from $25,000. Bene- 
fits. Great future for top pro. Only exper- 
ienced supervising editor need apply. 
Florida resident preferred. Resumes: 
Bob Markey II editor, Town-Crier News- 
papers, 3031 Fortune Way, Wellington, 
FL 33414-8799 





Human beings can alter 
their lives by altering their 
attitudes of mind. 
WILLIAMS JAMES 


MANAGING EDITOR 
In one of Alaska’s best locations. The 
Valdez Vanguard is looking for a 
seasoned reporter to be editor for one of 
the best weekly papers in the nation. 
Strong writing, layout, & copy editing 
skills essential. Send cover letter, 
resume & writing samples to: James 
Lynn Wolf, Publisher, Valdez Vanguard, 
Box 157, Valdez, AK 99686. 
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PHOTO LIBRARIAN 


Join the staff of one of the fastest grow- 
ing media companies in the Southwest 
in its Editorial Library. We are seeking 
an ——, enthusiastic and exper- 
ienced Librarian to be responsible for 
working with news photos. The ideal 
candidate will be knowledgeable of 
online database search using VU-TEXT. 
Requirements include: Journalism or 
Library Science degree; 2 years’ mini- 
mum experience; excellent verbal and 
written communication; strong refer- 
ence ability and service orientation. 
Send resume and references to: Libra- 
rian, Houston Post, PO Box 4747, 
Houston, TX 77210-4747. 


POLITICAL WRITER. Experienced, 
ambitious reporter to cover politics and 
saga of a major metropolitan city 
or a fast-growing suburban daily in 
Zone 5. This is a major opportunity for 
the right person. Send resume to Box 
4509, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER 
General Assignment 








Exciting Zone 5 metropolitan tabloid 
seeks an aggressive reporter with 3 to 5 
years of daily experience. Looking for a 
rising star who’s a tight, bright writer 
and likes the chalienge of diverse 
assignments. Send cover letter, 
resume, five great clips to Box 4504, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER 





The Newport Daily News seeks a repor- 
ter to. cover city government. We will 
hire a person who is equally at home 
with hard news and features and who 
has the clips to prove it. Send your eight 
best writing samples and a letter telling 
about yourself to Sarah Jenkins, City 
Editor, The Newport Daily News, 101 
Malbone Road, Newport, RI 02840, by 
March 21st. No phone calls please. 





REPORTERS/COPY EDITORS 
The Carroll County Times, part of the 
Landmark Communications group 
which is the parent company of the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, is seeking appl- 
icants for reporter and copy editor posi- 
tions. The Times, with a circulation of 
21,000, is based in Westminster, MD, 
about 30 miles northwest of Baltimore 
and 70 miles from Washington, D.C. 
This is a highly competitve news market 
that requires reporters and copy editors 
with energy and initiative. Send 
resume, clips or work samples to Sam 
Barnes, Editor, The Carroll County 
Lee PO Box 346, Westminster, MD 


LAYOUT/COPY EDITORS 


could be required. 


44501-0780. 





We are adding editors to our layout desk. The 
work is primarily layout of news pages under 
tight deadlines. Some copy editing duties 


Macintosh experience, specifically the 
QuarkXPress program, is a definite plus. 


Mandatory tryout. Excellent pay and benefits. 
Send resume and work samples by April 2 to 
William J. Kennedy, News Editor, The Vindi- 
cator, PO Box 780, Youngstown, Ohio 
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REPORTER-RESEARCHER with solid 
knowledge of word processing needed 
by Business Tokyo, North America’s 
fastest-growing business monthly. Work 
will consist mainly of fact-checking arti- 
cles on Japanese business. Some know- 
ledge of Japan would be helpful. Some 
original reporting. Please send resume 
to Sallie Motsch, Research Editor, Busi- 
ness Tokyo, 104 Fifth Ave., NY, NY 
10011. 





REPORTER 


Exciting new bilingual (English and 
Spanish) publication starting in Central 
California needs reporter fluent in both 
languages. This weekly will offer the 
opportunity to produce top quality writ- 
ing while covering the rapidly growing 
Hispanic community in Fresno. Applic- 
ants must have at least two years’ exper- 
ience at similar publication. Send 
salary requirements and resume to The 
Fresno Bee, Personnel Dept., 1626 
“E”. Street, Fresno, CA 93786. E.E.0. 


Reporter for Connecticut weekly. Must 
produce clear, concise hard news copy 
as well as lively community features. 
Send resume, clips to Box 4512, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Respected weeklies in northwest 
Connecticut looking for aggressive, self 
starting, accurate reporter. Send 
resume and references to Managing 
Editor, The Lakeville Journal, PO Box 
353. Lakeville. CT 06039. 











REPORTER 


If we wanted humdrum stories about 
routine schoolboard meetings, we 
wouldn’t be looking for an aggressive 
reporter and bright writer with 2-4 
years’ experience covering education. 


The Journal Times, a 37,000-circula- 
tion AM daily committed to reporting 
that doesn’t just tell our readers what 
administrators are doing. 


If you can bring us compelling educa- 
tion coverage, send letter, resume, and 
at least five of your best clips by March 
16, 1990 to: 


JOURNAL TIMES 
Human Resources Department 
212 Fourth Street 
Racine, WI 53403 


REPORTERS 

The Tulsa Tribune, a hard-nosed 
67,000 circulation Monday-Saturday 
afternoon newspaper with a commit- 
ment to excellence, is seeking reporters 
for a variety of beats. Applicants should 
be interested in developing beats, 
covering breaking news, news features 
and investigative projects. Send 
resume, clips and references to Pear! 
Letras: Managing Editor/News, The 
Tulsa Tribune, PO Box 1770, Tulsa, OK 
74102. No calls please. 


SPORTS EDITOR - Small 6-day daily on 
the Eastern Plains of New Mexico needs 
an eager, hard-working person for 
regional sports coverage including 
university and high school sports. Skills 
include page my and solid writing. 
Send resume to Clovis News-Journal, 
PO Box 1689, Clovis, NM 88101. 


Sports Editor. Full-time position super- 
vising one reporter and covering local 
youth sports for quality twice-weekly 
newspaper on California's beautiful 
Central Coast. Night and weekend work 
involved. Applicant should have fours 
years experience as reporter or two as 
editor, be able to use camera, have 
dependable car and know sports statis- 
tics. Salary negotiable. Gas allowance 
and benefits. Send resumes and salary 
needs to Managing Editor Jerry Bunin, 
PO Box 460, Arroyo Grande, 93421, 
CA. Do not telephone. 
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SENIOR EDITOR 


Well known business research organiza- 
tion seeks senior editor for challenging 
responsible position. 2 


Need experience in structuring, revising 
and enlivening research manuscripts in 
the fields of economics, management 
and public ig for the general busi- 
ness audience. Knowledge of produc- 
tion process an asset. Ability to work 
well with others, operate independent- 
ly, manage several projects simulta- 
neously, and meet deadlines. Excellent 
— credentials, and writing 
skills. 


Send resume and salary requirement to: 
Doreen Massaroni 
Director, Personne! 
The Conference Board 
845 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 


Small afternoon daily on NH-VT border 
seeks experienced wire editor with lively 
interest in world and national news. 
Send resume, clips, page layouts, edit- 
ing samples to: Jim Fox, editor, Valley 
News, PO Box 877, White River Junc- 
tion, VT 05001. 


SPORTS SLOT 


The Grand Rapids Press (145,000 
daily/190,000 Sunday) is looking for an 
experienced desk person to fill an 
immediate vacancy. 








If you have a good eye for graphics, 
strong layout abilities as well as solid 
copy editing credentials, we are inter- 
ested in talking with you. 


We are halfway between Detroit and 
Chicago, which means the Cubs, Tigers, 
Red Wings, Bulls, Pistons, White Sox, 
BlackHawks, Michigan, Michigan 
State, Notre Dame and all sorts of other 
teams and leagues. 


Send resume, samples and references 
to: Bob Becker, Sports Editor, Grand 
Rapids Press, 155 Michigan NW, Grand 
Rapids, MI 49503 





STAFF REPORTER 


Join talented, energetic team covering 
business, technology, legislation and 
regulartory affairs for national trucking 
industry newspaper. 4-5 years experi- 
ence required; business reporting back- 
ground a plus. Excellent — and 
benefits. Send resume, clips to Editor, 
Transport Topics, 2200 Mill Road, 
Alexadria, VA 22314. EOE. 


SUN BELT award-winning 12,000-- 
plus daily seeks experienced reporter 
with layout and a abilities. Send 
clips and resume to Managing Editor, 
7 Star, PO Box 1148, Hammond, 
LA 70404. 








The Anchorage Times offers a unique 
Alaska adventure for experienced copy 
editors. The Times has recently 
expanded from an afternoon newspaper 
to all-day publication and extended its 
coverage and circulation throughout the 
state. We need seasoned people to work 
with a young, aggressive staff in a 
competitive newspaper city. The news 
adventure will surprise you with seldom 
a dull day. The living adventure will 
reveal a land of extraordinary natural 
beauty. When you are not working on 
top news stories of the day, you will 
discover an uncommon land of moun- 
tains, lakes, parks, and legends. For a 
professional challenge on a growing 
newspaper in a land of mystique and 
excitement, send resume to Paul Jenk- 
ins, Managing Editor, The Anchorage 
Times, PO Box 40, Anchorage, Alaska, 
99510-0040. 





THE MANHATTAN MERCURY is seek- 
ing a city editor to supervise reporting 
staff on a 13,000 daily in a big eight 
university community. Minimum two 
years experience. Long hours, high 
pressure, great learning environment. 
Contact Bill Felber, Executive Editor, 
(913) 776-1616. 





The Seattle Times is looking for enter- 
prising, experienced assignment 
editors. Openings include assistant city 
editor/urban affairs and assistant subur- 
ban editor. Editors will supervise 6 
reporters. Previous supervisory experi- 
ence a must. The Times is an equal 
opportunity employer. 

Please send resume, references and 
examples of stories you've directed to 
Millie Quan, Assistant Managing Editor/ 
Administration, Seattle Times, PO Box 
70, Seattle, WA 98111. 


Unique opportunity for creative copy 
editors: Copley Newspapers is forming a 
central bureau for editing wire and 
regional copy, designing graphics, and 
eventually producing common pages for 
three Chicago area daily newspapers. 
Top pay for news desk veterans whose 
editing skills can bring the chaotic 
world scene clearly into focus, who have 
a flair for creating eye-catching 
graphics, and who welcome the chal- 
lenge of a new, exciting news editing 
concept. Send letter of interest and 
resume to John Russell, 101 S. River 
St., Aurora, IL 60506. 


WASHINGTON DC REPORTERS 
With creativity, drive and several years 
of hard news experience to cover 
Washington, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania. 
Send clips, letter and resume to Rem 
Rieder, Managing Editor, States News 
Service, 1333 F St., NW, Washington, 
DC 20004. EOE. 











WHY IN THE WORLD? 


Of all places, why Anderson, S.C.? 
Because you're tired of cookie-cutter 
newspapers. Sure, we're committed to 
the highest standards, prize-winning 
projects and hard work. But we're just 
as committed to splashy color pages, 
bold graphics and having fun. We're 
building an applicant file and also have 
two current openings: news desk and 
features desk page designers/copy 
editors. What do you need? Talent, a 
college degree and a disdain for boring 
newspapers. Beautiful university area 
on major lake in view of the Smokies. 
Send a resume and clips; we'll send you 
a newspaper. T. Wayne Mitchell, Vice 
President and Editor, Anderson 
Independent-Mail, Box 2507, Ander- 
son, SC 29622. 





Would you like to be in California but 
away from the expensive shakey large 
cities? A small but rapidly expandin 
daily newspaper within 30 minutes o' 
~ fishing and great skiing is looking 
or a general assignment reporter and a 
copy/news editor to be No. 2 in the 
newsroom. Send resume and clips to 
Seam McMahon, re Daily News, 
PO Box 129, Yreka, CA 96097. 


FREELANCE WRITERS to contribute 
news and feature articles to food busi- 
ness magazine with 50,000 circulation 
in U.S. and international markets. 
Writers must have experience in report- 
ing on some or all aspects of America’s 
food and beverage industry with an 
emphasis on business and marketing 
stories (i.e., new product coverage, 
corporate profiles, insights on market- 
ing, ect.). Pays $200 to $300 for one- 
page (800 words) articles on accep- 
tance. Please send cover letter, clips 
and SASE, to Bob Messenger, Senior 
Editor, Food Business Magazine, 301 
E. Erie St., Chicago, IL 60611. 





MARKETING 


MARKETING DIRECTOR. Growing 
group of family-owned N.J. weekly 
newspapers seeks a dynamic, hands-on 
marketing director. Strong leadership, 
organizational skills, sales track record 
and ability to work well with people 
essential. Will work in a team approach 
with excellent advertising director. An 
outstanding opportunity in a fine area 
with good salary and benefits package. 
Please send resume, salary history and 
requirements to Roslyn Denard, General 
Manager, The Princeton Packet, Inc., 
PO Box 350, Princeton, NJ 08542. 








PRODUCTION/TECH 
CAMERA/SCANNER OPERATOR 


The Anchorage Daily News, 2 time 
Pulitzer Prize winning newspaper, is 
seeking a qualified camera/scanner 
operator to work with our state of the art 
equipment. 3-5 years experience which 
includes 4 color stripping. Excellent 
salary and benefits package with some 
relocation assistance offered. 
Send resume to: 

Anchorage Daily News 

Att: Human Resources 

PO Box 149001 
Anchorage, —_ 





EDITORIAL SYSTEMS 

PRODUCTION MANAGER 
We're installing a DISC/NET SYSTEM 
IV. If you know about News Editing 
System installation as well as hardware 
and software needs for such a system, 
send us your resume. We'll teach you 
more than you've ever wanted to know 
about sports. Please send resume to: 
Char Strahinic, Director of Human 
Resources, The Sporting News, 1212 
N. Lindbergh Blvd., St. Louis, MO 
63132. 


EOE/AA 





PRESS MANAGER 
Growing daily/weekly newspaper group 
seeks manager to supervise all phases 
of the pressroom. Requires extensive 
press knowledge on Goss Headline 
press. Send resume to: Times- 
Advocate, 207 E. Pennsylvania Ave., 
Escondido, CA 92025. Attn: Personnel. 





WRITER/PUBLICATIONS MANAGER 
The Christian Broadcasting Network 
(CBN) has an immediate opening for a 
published writer, proficient in inspira- 
tional and instructional prose. Will write 
and manage ministry literature publica- 
tions. Knowledge of publication produc- 
tion (design, layout, printing, etc.) 
desired. Submit writing samples and 
resume to: 

CBN cg > Department 
ox F-3 


CBN Center 
Virginia Beach, VA 23463 





PRESS OPERATOR 


The Anchorage Daily News, 2 time 
Pulitzer-Prize winning newspaper, has 
an opening for a double wide press 
operator. Minimum 5 years double wide 
experience. Headliner offset experience 
a plus. Excellent salary and benefits 
package; Send resume and salary 
history to: 

Anchorage Daily News 

Att: Human Resources 

PO Box 149001 
Anchorage, eT 
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PRODUCTION/TECH 


The Seattle Times, a large independent 
daily in the country’s most liveable city, 
has three management positions open 
in its Operations Department. We offer 
excellent salary and bonus plans and a 
comprehensive benefits package that 
includes both 401K and pensicz plans. 





SYSTEMS SUPPORT MANAGER 


We are looking for an experienced 
systems support manager to direct our 
excellent technical support and electri- 
cal department. Position supervises the 
managers of those departments and 
plays an important role in the planning, 
design and intergration. of our future 
publishing systems. 


Candidates should have management 
experience and excelient leadership 
skills and a thorough knowledge of 
publishing systems hardware and soft- 
ware, especially composition software, 
er ae gy systems and network 
intergration, Atex and/or Camex experi- 
ence desireable but not required. 


PRE-PRESS OPERATIONS MANAGER 


Progressive leader sought to fill our pre- 
press operations manager position. This 
position is responsible for the direction 
of our composing, photo-engraving and 
make-up departments with a goal of 
improving pre-press production flow, 
productivity, intergration, efficiency 
and quality, through modern manage- 
ment techniques and creative problem 
solving. 


Qualifications include proven 
employee-oriented leadership and 
management skills as well as over all 
technical knowledge of prepress 
operations. 


ASST. COMPOSING ROOM MANAGER 


This position reports to the Composing 
Room Manager, supervises employees 
and directs the work force to meet daily 
operational quality standards and dead- 
lines. Position assures adequate train- 
ing and development for employees, 
administers appraisals, assists in 
budget preparation and reviews proce- 
dures and suggests methods to increase 
efficiency. 


Candidates should have a minimum of 
five years experience in composing/ 
production environment, and proven 
leadership skills and excellent verbal 
and written communication skills. 
Supervisory experience desired. 


Qualified and interested candidates 
who are interested in joining the dynam- 
ic Operations management team at The 
Seattle Times should send their resume 
to: 

Human Resources Manager-Operations, 
The Seattle Times, PO Box 70, Seattle, 
WA 98111. No phone calls please. 





PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 

If you are a hands on, take charge 
manager with experience in Macintosh 
desktop publishing and Goss Communi- 
ty and various sheetfed presses, we 
need to talk. We are a chain of shopping 
- covering over 150,000 homes in 
one 7 with extensive commercial print- 
ing. Respond with resume and sala 
history to: Box 4502, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Press operator/trainee, mid-sized daily 
& Sunday letterpress operations with 
conversion & expansion plan. Webb 
Offset, letterpress or flexo experience. 
Send resume to: 
Chattanooga Publishing Co. 
PO Box 1447 
Chattanooga, TN 37401-1447 








PHOTOGRAPHY 
REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 


Exciting new bilingual (English and 
Spanish) publication starting in Central 
California needs reporter fluent in both 
languages. This weekly will offer the 
opportunity to produce top quality writ- 
ing and photgraphy (some process 
color) while covering the rapidly growing 
Hispanic community in Fresno. Applic- 
ants must have at least two years’ exper- 
ience at similar publication, and be 
skilled at color work. Send salary 
requirements and resume to The Fresno 
Bee, Personnel Dept., 1626 “E”. 
Street, Fresno, CA 93786. E.E.O. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PR JOBS. Twice-monthly listing tracks 
current Calif. openings in PR. $30 for 3 
months. For free sample, mail SASE to 
Calif. Communications Connection, PO 
Box 186, Carmichael, CA 95609. 


SALES 
REGIONAL SALES MANAGER 











The Inland Empire Paper Company is a 
250 TPD modern paper mill located in 
Spokane, Washington. We have been in 
operation since 1911 and our 118 
employees produce quality newsprint 
for distribution in seven western states. 


We are currently looking for a regional 
sales manager. Applicants must have a 
proven sales history with the ability to 
attract new customers while maintain- 
ing existing accounts. Responsiveness 
to customer concerns is vital. This 
person should be a self starter and have 
the ability to work independently. 


With 76 lakes and 4 major rivers, 27 
national forests and parks, 14 golf 
courses, 24 ski areas all within a short 
driving distance, plus educational and 
cultural opportunities and affordable 
housing, Spokane is a terrific place to 
live and work. 


Send resume to: 
Inland Empire Paper Company 
N. 3320 Argonne 
Spokane, WA 99212 
ATTN: Tom Brown 





We’ll never reveal the identity 
of an E&P box holder. 


If you do not want your reply to go to certain newspapers or companies, seal your 
reply in an envelope addressed to the E&P Classified Department with an attached 
note listing newspapers or companies you do not want the reply to reach. If the Box 
Number you're answering is on your list, we wiil discard your reply. 


Editor & Publish<:* 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380. 


POSITIONS 
WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 





Bottom-Line expert can be your 
publisher/GM. Daily, weekly, TMC. 
Strong marketing, people skills. Stable 
non-drinker, community leader. Confi- 
dence assured. Box 4527, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL MANAGER 
Proven leader with extensive experi- 
ence. Enthusiastic motivator who guar- 
antees to improve your product and 
bottom-line. Available for interview 
now. Write Box 4499, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Senior manager of New York-based 
$100M consumer magazine seeks 
ppm management position with New 

ngland newspaper company. Prior 
backround in newspapers with experi- 
ence in ad negotiation and acquisitions. 
ivy MBA with entrepreneurial drive 
seeking new challenge. Please respond 
to Box 4514, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


Due to pending JOA, Advertising Direc- 
tor for a mid-sized daily with a major 
TMC is available. Experience in both 
dailies and weeklies. Gannett/Knight- 
Ridder trained. Has Extensive experi- 
ence in competitive markets. BA 
degree. 














If you hire this individual, there is no 
fee. His present employer has paid our 
fee. If interested in obtaining more 
information, please contact: 


GOOD NEWS 

Suite 245 North 
Alpine Center 
Bettendorf, |A 52722 


Experienced General Manager, Ad 
Director, Ad Sales, Production. Phone 
John (214) 893-4856. 








ART/GRAPHICS 
TOP MAC GRAPHICS PRO 


Infographics journalist with broad back- 
ground seeks new challenge. Much 
more than just an artist, | have great 
news sense, thorough knowledge of 
business, sports, science, world and 
national news, editing and reporting 
skills, management experience, techni- 
cal and pagination know-how. I've work- 
ed startups, trained and supervised 
creative people, led SND seminars. |’m 
flexible, bottom-line oriented, detail- 
minded, and | know what deadlines are. 
Prefer Northeast but open to high 
quality-of-life market anywhere. Box 
4516, Editor & Publisher. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


Multi-experienced 25+ years circula- 
tor. Strong in sales, leader. Box 5302, 
Orange, CA 92613 (714) 774-1995. 
Send E&P BOX REPLIES 
to: 
Editor & Publisher 
Classified Ad Dept. 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(Please clearly indicate the 
box no. you are responding to.) 


EDITORIAL 


Lh LE A AT A LAT A re ae 
ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT WRITER 
Seeks Sunbelt. 20 years in print, radio, 

TV. Dan: (904) 622-6528. 


FEATURES EDITOR. Wants to produce 
sections that are (1) Not boring, and (2) 
Don't write down to people. Box 4521, 
Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS EDITOR, news executive. 
Simply put, the best. Exceptional, 
major metropolitan background. 
References to match. 

Prefer Zone 9, Canada, but... 

Box 4511, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS WRITER/DESKMAN 























With 6 years professional and full time 
experience seeks position on mid to 
large sized daily. | Have solid creden- 
tials and references, and also pagina- 
tion, page design and layout skills. 
Looking for new challenge and oppor- 
tunity to work in good sports market. 
Call Bill at (816) 232-7302. 


Washington journalist seeks reporting/ 
writing job on quality daily or magazine. 
Seasoned newsman; speciality is 
feature writing. Relocation no problem. 





Box 4526, Editor & Publisher. 
WIRE/COPY/DESK EDITOR 





I’m an experienced AP editor, reporter 
and supervisor who wants to move to a 
quality medium to large-sized daily. 
Well-versed on national and foreign 
issues, and have excellent people skills. 
Reply to Box 4513, Editor & Publisher. 


The best cure for anger is 
delay. 
Seneca 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Award-winning chief photographer with 
3 years experience at a small daily staff 
seeks position with a larger paper. Zone 
is unimportant. | am hard working and 
eager to learn. Please reply Box 4493, 
Editor & Publisher. 

















E&P Employment Zone Chart 
Use zone number to indicate location 
without specific identification 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








Establishing the ‘shared partnership’ concept 


By John Mennenga 


“* |. . Newspapers not only should 
but must respond to the marketplace 
and their competitors’ [value-added 
programs]... ” I concluded a year 
ago in “Shop Talk at Thirty.” 

Value-added was then and is now 
the latest in advertising “buzz- 
words.” 

For example, John Temple-Raston, 
the Newspaper Advertising Bureau’s 
San Francisco office head, told the 
winter meeting of the International 
Newspaper Advertising and Market- 
ing Executives (INAME), 
“... We've got to provide the 
added values they [advertisers] 
expect and increasingly demand.” 

Have newspapers responded with 
value-added programs, as indicated 
by an INAME membership survey 
which revealed that 76% of 126 
respondent newspapers have an aver- 
age of over four value-added pro- 
grams? 

Obviously, not all, or even most, of 
these programs have been developed 
in the past 12 months. 

Just as obviously, after having per- 
sonally read and tabulated each and 
every newspaper’s response, many 
newspaper programs are not value- 
added for our advertisers. Indeed, 
many seem only to have value to the 
newspaper. 

Clearly, then, there is confusion 





(Mennenga is senior vice president, 
marketing and research, at Sawyer 
Ferguson Walker Co.) 
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- Australia’s big marketing, advertising and 
media magazine. 

Each fortnight you'll benefit from Ad News’ in- 
cisive reporting on Australasian events, oppor- 
tunities and trends which could help or affect your 
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about the meaning of value-added, 
and how it should enhance newspaper 
advertising. 

Newspaper advertising and mar- 
keting executives are reflecting this 
confusion when, for example, they 
question the effectiveness of value- 
added programs. 

Specifically, 24% of the INAME 
survey respondents said their 
research programs were only some- 
what or not at all effective, and 
another 26% did not know or attempt 
to assess the effectiveness of their 
research expenditures. 

Consequently, it seems that now is 
the time to discard the value-added 
“label” and replace it with something 
more clearly understood. 





of advertising at the New York Times, 
has made the theoretical observation 
that advertising is essentially a com- 
munication process between adver- 
tiser and prospective customers. 
Advertising, however, is not the only 
kind of communication between 
advertiser and customer, but rather 
one of many kinds of communica- 
tions. 

It is the total communications 
impact that newspaper programs 
must address if they are to add value 
to newspaper advertising. 

Linker offers the following insight 
to the “trademark” value of every 
newspaper masthead in its market- 
place. Offering advertisers an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on that value adds 





Specifically, 24% of the INAME survey respondents 
said their research programs were only somewhat or 
not at all effective, and another 26% did not know or 
attempt to assess the effectiveness of their research 


expenditures. 





“Shared partnership” is my nomi- 
nation for the replacement of “value 
added” in the newspaper lexicon. 

Note, please, I am not suggesting 
that the concept of value-added be 
changed but only that the designation 
for the concept be changed to mar- 
keting partnership. 

Why marketing partnership? 

First, because it is easier to under- 
stand: (a) marketing, by definition, 
dictates that newspaper programs be 
customer-driven, and (b) a partner- 
ship demands that programs be mutu- 
ally beneficial for both newspaper and 
advertiser. 

If newspaper programs fulfill these 
criteria — being customer-driven 
and mutually beneficial — then they 
indeed add value to newspaper adver- 
tising. 

A second reason for adopting 
“marketing partnership” is that our 
customers more readily understand 
its benefits for their advertising. 

As Paul DuCharme of Grey Adver- 
tising said at the annual meeting of the 
Magazine Publishers Association, 
“.. . Partnerships create marketing- 
driven value-added that clients will 
pay for, rather than volume-driven 
value-added where they say give me 
something for free.” 

Erich Linker, senior vice president 





to the total communications impact of 
newspaper advertising. 

A newspaper’s trademark value is a 
unique benefit for newspaper adver- 
tisers, simply because the broadcast 
competitors cannot offer similar 
kinds of value to advertisers. 

Returning to the results of the 
INAME survey questioning the effec- 
tiveness of newspaper research pro- 
grams, an article in Advertising Age 
(Oct. 20, 1989) reports, “One of the 
main things advertisers seem to 
expect from marketing partnerships is 
more customized and in-depth 
research.” 

An example of just such a program 
is cited by Ed Efchak, former presi- 
dent of the Newspaper Research 
Council and manager of research and 
planning at The Record in Bergen 
County, N.J. 

For a struggling retailer, Efchak 
says the Record conducted focus 
panels which identified a correctable 
image problem. Having corrected the 
problem, the retailer continues to be a 
strong newspaper advertiser. 

In the 1990s, such custom research 
programs are obviously going to have 
to be added to the more generic kinds 
of retail research prevalent in the 
1980s. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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AMERICA* EAST 


MARCH 28-30, 1990, HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


This coming March 28-30, thousands of newspaper equipment buyers 
will head to Hershey, PA for the AMERICA EAST OPERATIONS Confer- 
ence. It is the largest regional trade show of newspaper equipment held 
in the U.S....and E&P will be there! 


E&P will have extra distribution of our March 24 issue at the conference 
and therefore in the hands of key buyers representing newspapers in 11 
regional states. It is the “tech” pages of E&P that these buyers turn to 
read about new, beneficial and innovative developments in newspaper- 
ing. E&P is a familiar sight to these newspaper industry people and the 
best possible vehicle for your advertising message. 


Your ad message in every issue of E&P is important and it will be espe- 
cially so in our “at the show” March 24th issue! Use your ad space to 
show the buyers the products you have to offer, invite them to your 
booth or simply welcome them to the show! You can even use this 
space to invite them to visit you at the uncoming ANPA/TEC Show in 
Las Vegas, June 16-20. 


Remember, your ad in E&P’s March 24th issue will reach important 
buyers and decision makers both at the show and not at the show. You 
may not be able to see everyone at the conference but with your ad in 
E&P, everyone will be sure to see you! 


DEADLINES FOR MARCH 24 ISSUE: 
Space-March 14 Material-March 16 


CALL YOUR ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
AND RESERVE YOUR SPACE TODAY! 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Toronto 
212 * 675 * 4380 312 * 641 +0041 213 + 382 * 6346 415+ 421 + 7950 416 * 833 * 6200 


yy Editor & Publisher \3? £y ©. 


11 West 19th Street * New York. N.Y. 10011 * 212675 4380 ANPA 


Bureau 
FAX#’212 929 1259 











The Cincinnati Post 
goes out of its way 


act attention 


fe 


tial facts and immediate accessibility, 
informative points of entry are helping 
The Cincinnati Post attract more readers 
to more stories. 

Faxboxes, breakouts and charts 
appear on virtually every page of the 
paper. They’e invaluable to time-starved 
‘scanners: They invite in-depth readers 
into longer stories. And they make com- 
plex information easier to understand. 

Editor Paul Knue sees these graphics 
as essential tools in reporting the news. 
“Of course they help make each page 
less intimidating, more inviting to the 
reader,” he says. “But they also deliver 


many of information—statistics, 
geography, any kind of list—more quickly 
and clearly than conventional copy.” 

The Post’ efforts have made it 
Scripps Howard’s 1989 leader in meeting 
its newsroom goal of increasing effective 
points of entry. It isn't always easy con- 
vincing word-oriented journalists to 
think in graphic terms. But it makesThe 
Post a better paper, and that makes it 
worth all the attention. 


= SCRIPPS HOWARD 
Si NEWSPAPERS 


DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 



































